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CHAPTER XX. THE VOW IS VOWED. 


Onty a chosen few had been bidden to 

Mrs. Tempest’s wedding. She had told 

' all her friends that she meant everything 
to be done very quietly. 

“There is so much that is saddening in 
my position,” she said pensively. But she 
was resolved that those guests who were 
asked to lend their countenance to her 
espousals should be the very best people. 

Lord and Lady Ellangowan had been 
asked and had accepted, and their presence 
alone would lend dignity to the occasion. 
Colonel and Mrs. Carteret, from Copse 
Hall; the Chopnells, of Chopnell Park; 
and about half-a-dozen other represen- 
tative landowners and commoners made up 
the list. 

“There is such a satisfaction in knowing 
they are all the best people,” Mrs. Tempest 
said to Captain Winstanley, when they 
went over the list together. 

His own friends were but two: Major 
Pontorson, his best man, and a clerical 
cousin, with a portly figure and a port- 
winey nose, who was to assist Mr. Scobel 
in the marriage service. 

It was a very pretty wedding, the 
neighbourhood declared unanimously; des- 
pite the absence of that most attractive 
feature in more youthful bridais—a string 
of girlish bridesmaids. The little church 
at Beechdale was a bower of summer 
flowers. The Abbey House conservatories 
had been emptied—the Ellangowans had 
sent a waggon-load of ferns and ex®8tics. 
The atmosphere was heavy with the scent 











of yellow roses and stephanotis. 


1879. yt TWOPENCE. 


Violet stood among the guests, pale as 
marble; no gleam of colour on her cheeks 
except the wavering hues reflected from 
the painted windows in the low gothic 
chancel—the ruddy gold of her hair 
shining under the Vandyke hat with its 
sweeping feather. She was the loveliest 
thing in that crowded church, whither 
people had come from ten miles off to see 
Squire Tempest’s widow married; but she 
had a spectral look in the faint light of 
the chancel, and seemed as strange an 
image at this wedding as the ghost of Don 
Ramiro at Donna Clara’s bridal dance. 

Violet did not look like the malevolent 
fairy in the old story, but she had a look 
and air which told everyone that this 
marriage was distasteful to her. 

When all was over, and the register 
had been signed in the vestry, Captain 


Winstanley came up to her, with both | 


hands extended, before all the company. 

- My dear” Violet, I am your father 
now,” he said. ‘“ You shall not find me 
wanting in my duty.” 

She drew back involuntarily; and then, 
seeing herself the focus of so many eyes, 
suffered him to touch the tips of her 
fingers. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “A 
daughter can have but one father, and 
mine is dead. I hope you will be a good 
husband to my mother. That is all I can 
desire of you.” 

All the best people heard this speech, 
which was spoken deliberately, in a low 
clear voice, and they decided inwardly 
that whatever kind of wife Captain Win- 
stanley might have won for himself, he 
had found his match in his stepdaughter. 

Now came the drive to the Abbey House, 


which had put on a festive air, and where |} 
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smartly-dressed servants were lending their 
smiles to a day which they all felt to be 
the end of a peaceful and comfortable era, 
and the beginning of an age of uncer- 
It was like that day at Versailles 
when the Third Estate adjourned to the 
Tennis Court, and the French Revolution 
began. People smiled, and were pleased 
at the new movement and expectancy in 
their lives, knowing not what was coming. 

“We are bound to be livelier, anyhow, 
with a military master,” said Pauline. 

“A little more company in the house 
wouldn’t come amiss, certainly,” said Mrs. 
Trimmer. 

“T should like to see our champagne 
cellar better stocked,” remarked Forbes 
the butler. ‘“ We're behind the times in 
our sparkling wines.” 

Captain Winstanley entered the old 
oak-panelled hall with his wife on his arm, 
and felt himself master of such a house as 
aman might dream of all his life and 
never attain. Money could not have 
bought it. Taste could not have created 
it. The mellowing hand of time, the 
birth and death cf many generations, had 
made it beautiful. 

The wedding-breakfast was as other 
wedding feasts. People eat and drank, 
and made believe to be intensely glad, and 
drank more sparkling wine than was good 
for them at that abnormal hour, and began 
to feel sleepy before the speeches, brief as 
they were, had come to an end. The 
August sun shone in upon the banquet; 
the creams and jellies languished and col- 
lapsed in the sultry air. The wedding 
cake was felt to be a nuisance. The 
cracker bonbons exploded faintly in the 
languid hands of the younger guests, and 
those ridiculous mottoes, which could 
hardly amuse anyone out of Earlswood 
Asylum, were looked at a shade more con- 
temptuously than usual. The weather 
was too warm for enthusiasm; and 
Violet’s pale set face was almost as dis- 
heartening as the skeleton at an Egyptian 
banquet. When Mrs. Tempest retired to 
put on her travelling dress Violet went 
with her, a filial attention the mother had 
in no wise expected. 

“Dear girl,” she said, squeezing her 
daughter’s hand, “to-day is not to make 
the slightest difference.” 

“T hope not, mamma,” answered Violet 
gravely; “‘but one can never tell what is 
in the future. God grant you may be 


happy !” 





“Tm sure it will be my own fault if I | 


am not happy with Conrad,” said the wife 
of an hour, “and ob, Violet, my constant 
prayer will be to see you more attached to 
him.” 

Violet made no reply, and here happily 
Pauline brought the fawn-coloured travel- 
ling dress, embroidered with poppies and 
cornflowers in their natural colours, after 
the style of South Kensington ; a dress so 
distractingly lovely, that it naturally put 
an end to serious conversation. The whole 
costume had been carefully thonght out; 
a fawn-coloured paraso), edged with ostrich 
feathers, a fawn-coloured bonnet, fawn- 
coloured hessian boots, fawn-coloured 
Swedish gloves with ten buttons—all pre- 
pared for the edification of railway guards 
and porters, and Scotch innkeepers and their 
servants. 

Verily there are some games which seem 
hardly worth the candle that lights the 
players. And there was once upon a time 
an eccentric nobleman who was accounted 
maddest in that he made his wife dress 
herself from head to foot in one colour. 
Other times, other manners. 

Violet stayed with her mother to the 
last, received the last embrace—a fond and 
tearful one—and watched the carriage drive 
away from the porch amidsta shower of rice. 
And thenall was over. The best people were 
bidding her a kindly good-bye. Carriages 
drove up quickly, and in a quarter of an 
hour every one was gone except the vicar 
and his wife. Vixen found herself stand- 
ing between Mr. and Mrs. Scobel, looking 
blankly at the old hearth, where an artistic 
group of ferns and scarlet geraniums 
replaced the friendly winter fire. 

‘Come and spend the evening with us, 
dear,” said Mrs. Scobel kindly; “it will 
be so lonely for you here.” 

Bat Violet pleaded a headache, a plea 
which was confirmed by her pale cheeks 
and the dark rings round her eyes. 

‘-T shall be better at home,” she said. 
“T’ll come and see you in a day or two, if 
I may.” 

“Come whenever you like, dear; I wish 
you would come and stay with us alto- 
gether. Ignatius and I have been so 
pleased with your conduct to-day, and we 
have felt for you deeply, knowing what a 
conquest you have made over yourself.” 

The Reverend Ignatius murmured his 
acquiescence. 

* Poor mamma!” sighed Violet; “I am 
afraid I have been very unkind.” 

And then she looked absently round the 
old familiar hall, and her eye lighted on the 
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squire’s favourite chair, which still stood 
in its place by the hearth. Her eyes filled 
with sudden tears. She fancied she could 
see a shadowy figure sitting there. The 
squire in his red coat, his long hunting- 
whip across his knee, his honest loving 
face smiling at her. 

She squeezed Mrs. Scobel’s friendly 
hand, bade her and the vicar a hurried 
good-bye, and ran ont of the room, leaving 
them looking after her pityingly. 

“ Poor girl,” said the vicar’s wife, ‘“‘ how 
keenly she feels it!” 

“Ah!” sighed the vicar, “‘I have never 
been in favour of second marriages. The 
widow is happier if she so abide, after my 
judgment, as St. Paul says.” 

Vixen called Argus and went up to her 
room, followed by that faithful companion. 
When she had shut and locked her door, 
she flung herself on the ground, regardless 
of Madame Theodore’s masterpiece, and 
clasped her arms round the dog’s thick 
neck, and buried her face in his soft hide. 

‘Oh, Argus, I have not a friend in the 
world but you!” she sobbed. 


CHAPTER XXI. WAR TO THE KNIFE, 


A straNnce stillness came upon the 
Abbey House after Mrs. Tempest’s wed- 
ding. Violet received a few invitations 
and morning calls from friends who pitied 
her solitude ; but the best people were for 
the most part away from home in August 
and September; some no farther than 
Bournemouth or Weymouth; others roam- 
ing the mountainous districts of Europe 
in search of the picturesque or the 
fashionable. 

Violet did not want society. She made 
excuses for refusing all invitations. The 
solitude of her life did not afflict her. If 
it could have continued for ever, if Captain 
Winstanley and her mother could have 
wandered about the earth, and left her in 
peaceful possession of the Abbey House, 
with the old servants, old horses, old dogs, 
all things undisturbed as in her father’s 
time, she would have been happy. It was 
the idea of change, a new and upstart 
master in her father’s place, which tortured 
her. Any delay which kept off that evil 
hour was a blessed relief; but, alas! the 
evil hour was coming, it was close at hand, 
inevitable. -That autumn proved excep- 
tionally fine. Scotland cast aside her 
mantle of mist and clond, and dressed her- 
self in sunshine. The Trossachs blossomed 
as the rose. Gloomy grey glens and 
mountains put on an apparel of light. 


| Mrs. Tempest wrote her daughter rapturous 























letters about the tour. 
“We move about very slowly,” she‘ 
said, “‘so as not to fatigue me. Conrad's 
attention is more than words can describe. 
I can see that even the waiters are touched 
by it. He telegraphs beforehand te all 
the hotels, so that we have always. the 
best rooms. He thinks nothing too good 
for me. It is quite saddening to see a 
herd of travellers sent away, houseless, 
every evening. The fine weather is bring- 
ing crowds to the Highlands. We could 
not have travelled at a more favourable 
time. We have had only a few showers, 
but in one, on Loch Katrine, my 
fawn-coloured dress suffered. The scarlet 
of the poppies ran into the blue of the corn- 
flowers. Is it nota pity? I was quite 
unconscious of what was going on at the 
time ; and afterwards, when I discovered 
it, I could have shed tears. 
“T hope when you marry, darling, you 
will come to Scotland for your honey- 
moon. The mountains seem to appeal te 
one’s highest feelings. There are ponies, 
too, for the ascent; which is a great com- 
fort if one is wearing pretty boots. And 
you know, Violet, my idea that a women 
should be essentially feminine in every 
detail. I never could bring myself te 
wear the horrid clump-soles which some 
women delight in. They seem to me te 
indicate that strongminded and masculine 
character which I detest. Such women 
would want the suffrage, and to have the 
learned professions thrown open to them. 
I meet ladies—or, at least, persons calling 
themselves such—in horrid waterproef- 
costumes and with coarse cloth hats. 
Hideousness could go no farther. And 
though I regret the wreck of my fawa- 
colour, I can but remember with satis- 
faction what Theodore always says te 
me when she shows me one of her chef- 
d’couvres: ‘Mrs. Tempest, it is a dress fit 
fora lady.’ There are scandalous wretches 
who declare that Theodore began life as « ; 
kitchenmaid in an Irish inn, but I, for 
one, will never believe it. Such taste as 
hers indicates a refined progeniture.” 
With such letters as these did Mrs. 
Winstanley comfort her absent daughter. 
Vixen replied as best she might, with 
scraps of news about the neighbours, rick 
and poor, the dogs, horses, and garden. 
It was hateful to her to have to-direct her 
letters to Mrs. Winstanley. 
The days went on. Vixen rode’ from | 
early morning till noon, and rambled -io 
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the Forest for the best part of the after- 
noon. She used to take her books there, 
and sit for hours reading on a mossy 
bank under one of the beeches, with 
Argus at her feet. The dog was company 
enough for her. She wanted no one 
better. At home the old servants were 
more or less friends—their faces always 
pleasant to see. Some of them had lived 
with her grandfather; most of them had 
served her father from the time he in- 
herited his estate. The squire had been 
the most conservative and indulgent of 
masters; always liking to see the old 
faces. The butler was old, and even on 
his underling’s bullet-head the grey hairs 
were beginning to show. Mrs. Trimmer 
was at least sixty, and had been getting 
annually bulkier for the last twenty years. 
The kitchenmaid was a comfortable-looking 
person of forty. There was an atmosphere 
of domestic peace in the offices of the 
Abbey House which made everybody fat. 
It was only by watchfulness and tight- 
lacing that Pauline preserved to herself 
that grace of outline which she spoke of 
in a general way as “ figure.” 

“ And what a mite of a waist I had when 
I first went out to service,” she would say 
pathetically. 

But Pauline was now in Scotland, 
harassed by unceasing cares about travel- 
ling-bags, bonnet-boxes, and extra wraps, 
and under-valuing Ben Nevis as not worth 
half the trouble that was taken to go and 
look at him. 

The gardeners were grey-headed, and 
remembered potting the first fuschia-slips 
that ever came to the Forest. They had 
no gusto for new-fangled ideas about 
cordon fruit trees or root-pruning. They 
liked to go their own way, as their fathers 
and grandfathers had done before them ; 
and, with unlimited supplies of manure, 
they were able to produce excellent 
cucumbers by the Ist of May, or a fair 
dish of asparagus by about the same time. 
If their produce was late it was because 
nature went against them. They could 
not command the winds, or tell the sun 
that he must shine. The gardens at the 
Abbey Honse were beautiful, but nature 
had done more for them than the squire’s 
old gardeners. The same rose-trees budded 
and bloomed year after year; the same 
rhododendrons and azaleas opened their 
big bunches of bloom. Eden could have 
hardly owed less to culture. The noble 
old cedars, the medisval yews, needed no 
gardener’s hand. There was a good deal 











of weeding, and mowing, and rolling done 
from week’s end to week’s end ; and the bor- 
ders were beautified by banks of geranium 
and golden calceolaria, and a few other 
old-fashioned flowers; but scientific horti- 
culture there was none. A few altera- 
tions had been begun under Captain 
Winstanley’s directions; but the work 
languished in his absence. 

It was the beginning of September, and 
the travellers were expected to return 
within a few days—the exact date of their 
arrival not being announced. The weather 
was glorious, warmer than it had been all 
through the summer; and Vixen spent 
her life out of doors. Sad thoughts 
haunted her less cruelly in the great wood. 
There was a brightness and life in the 
Forest which cheered her. It was pleasant 
to see Argus’s enjoyment of the fair 
weather; his wild rushes in among the 
underwood; his pursuit of invisible vermin 
under the thick holly-bushes, the brambles, 
and bracken; his rapturous rolling in the 
dewy grass, where he flung himself at full 
length, and rolled over and over, and leapt 
as if he had been revelling in a bath of 
freshest water; pleasant to see him race 
up to a serious-minded pig, and scrutinise 
that stolid animal closely, and then leave 
him to his sordid researches after edible 
roots, with open contempt, as who should 
say: “Can the same scheme of creation 
include me and that vulgar brute?” 

All things had been set in order for 
the return of the newly-married couple. 
Mrs. Trimmer had her dinner ready to be 
put in hand at a moment’s notice. Violet 
felt that the end of her peaceful life was 
very near. How would she bear the change? 
How would she be able to behave herself 
decently ? Well, she would try her best, 
Heaven giving her strength. That was 
her last resolve. She would not make the 
poor frivolous mother unhappy. 

“Forgive me, beloved father, if I am 
civil to the usurper,” she said. “It will 
be for my mother’s sake. You were 
always tender and indulgent to her; you 
would not like to see her unhappy.” 

These were Vixen’s thoughts one bright 
September morning, as she sat at her 
lonely little breakfast-table in the sunny 
window of her den, with Argus by her 
side, intensely watchful of every morsel 
of bread-and-butter she eat, though he 
had already been accommodated with half 
the loaf. 

She was more amiably disposed than 
usual this morning. She had made up 
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her mind to make the best of a painful 
sition. 

“T shall always hate him,” she told 
herself, meaning Captain Winstanley ; 
“but I will begin a career of Christian- 
like hypocrisy, and try to make other 
people believe that I like him. No, Argus,” 
as the big paw tugged herarm pleadinugly, 
“no; now really this is sheer greediness. 
You can’t be hungry.” 

A piteous whine, as of a dog on the 
brink of starvation, seemed to gainsay her. 
Just then the door opened, and the middle- 
aged footman entered. 

“Oh, if you please, miss, Bates says 
would you like to see Bullfinch ? ” 

“To see Bullfinch,” echoed Vixen. 
“What's the matter? Is he ill? Is he 
hurt?” 

“No, miss; but Bates thought as how 
maybe you’d like to see un before he goes 
away. He’s sold.” 

Vixen turned very pale. She started 


up, and stood for a few moments silent, 


with her strong young hands clenched, 
just as she gripped them on the reins 
sometimes when Arion was running away 
with her and there were bogs in front. 

**T’ll come,” she said, in a half-suffocated 
voice. 

“He has sold my father’s horse after 
all,” she said to herself, as she went 
towards the stables. ‘ Then I shall hate 
him openly all my life. Yes; everybody 
shall know that I hate him.” 

She found thestables insome commotion. 
There were two strangers, groomy-looking 
men, standing in front of Bullfinch’s loose- 
box, and all the stablemen had come out of 
their various holes, and were standing about. 

Bates looked grave and indignant. 

“ There isn’t a finer horse in the county,” 
he muttered ; “it’s a shame to send him 
out of it.” 

Vixen walked straight up to the strange 
men, who touched their caps, and looked 
at her admiringly; her dark blue cloth 
dress fitted her like a riding-habit, her 
long white throat was bare, her linen 
collar tied loosely with a black ribbon, her 
chestnut hair wound into a crown of plaits 
at the top of her head. The severe sim- 
plicity of her dress set off her fresh young 
beauty. 

“She’s the prettiest chestnut filly I’ve 
seen for a long time,” one of the grooms 
said of her afterwards. ‘“ Thoroughbred 
to the tips of her ears.” 

“Who has bought the horse?” she 
asked authoritatively. 








“My master, Lord Mallow, miss,” 
answered the superior of the men. ‘“ You 
needn’t be anxious about him; he’ll have 
a rare good home.” 

“Will you let me see the order for 
taking him away ?” 

“Your groom has got it, miss.” 

Bates showed her a sheet of paper on 
which Captain Winstanley had written : 

**Trossach’s Hotel, September 1, 1870. 

“The bay horse, Bullfinch, is to be de- 
livered, with clothing, &c.,to Lord Mallow’s 
groom. C. Wuysrantey.” 

Vixen perused this paper with a coun- 
tenance full of suppressed rage. 

“Does your master give much money 
for this horse ?” she asked, turning to the 
strange groom. 

“T haven’t heard how much, miss.” 
Of ceurse the man knew the sum to a 
penny. “ But I believe it’s a tidyish lot.” 

**] don’t suppose I have as much money 
in the world,” said Vixen, “ or I’d buy my 
father’s horse of Captain Winstanley, 
since he is so badly in want of money, and 
keep him at a farm.” 

“JT beg your pardon, miss,” said the 
groom, “ but the hoss is sold. My master 
has paid his money. He’s a friend of 
Captain Winstanley’s. They met some- 
where in Scotland the other day, and my 
lord bought the hoss on hearsay; and I 
must say I don’t think he’ll be disappoiated 
in him.” 

‘Where are you going to take him?” 

“Well, it’s rather an awkward journey 
across country. We're going to Melton. 
My lord is going to hunt the hoss in 
October, if he turns out to my lord’s 
satisfaction.” 

“You are going to take him by rail?” 

** Yes, miss.” 

“He has never been by rail in his life. 
It will kill him!” cried Vixen, alarmed. 

“Oh, no, it won’t, miss. Don’t be 
frightened about him. We shall have a 
padded box and everything tip-top. He'll 
be as snug and as tight as a sardine in its 
case. We'll get him to Leicestershire as 
fresh as paint.” 

Vixen went into the loose-box, where 
Bullfinch, all unconscious of his fate, was 
idly munching a mouthfal of upland 
meadow hay. She pulled down his noble 
head, and laid her cheek against his broad 
forehead, and let her tears rain on him un- 
heeded. There was no one to see her in 
that dusky loose-box. The grooms were 
clustered at the stable-door, talking to- 


gether. She was free to linger over her 
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parting with the horse that her father had 
loved. She wound her arms about his 
arched neck, and let him lick her hand. 

“Oh, Bullfinch, have you a memory? 
Will you be sorry to find yourself in a 
strange stable?” she asked, looking into 
the animal’s full soft eyes with a pathetic 
earnestness in her own. 

She dried her tears presently; she was 
not going to make herself a spectacle for 
the scornful pity of stablemen. She came 
out of the loose-box with a serene coun- 
tenance, and went up to Lord Mallow’s 
groom. “ Please be kind to him,” she said, 
dropping @ sovereign into the man’s ready 

d. 


“No fear of that, miss,” he said ; “ there 
are very few Christians that have as good 
a time of it as our ’osses.” 

That sovereign, taken in conjunction 
with the donor’s beauty, quite vanquished 
Lord Mallow’s stud groom, and very nearly 
bought Violet Tempest a coronet. 

Bullfinch was led out presently, looking 
like a king; but Violet did not stop to see 
him goaway. She could hardly have borne 
that. She ran back to the house, put on 
her hat and jacket, called Argus, and set 
out for a long ramble, to walk down, if 
possible, the angry devil within her. 

No; this she would never forgive—this 
sale of her father’s favourite horse. It 
was as if some creature of her own flesh 
and blood had been sold into slavery. Her 
mother was rich, would squander hun- 
dreds on fine dresses, and would allow her 
dead husband’s horse to be sold ! 

“Ts Captain Winstanley such a tyrant 
that mamma cannot prevent this shameful 
thing ?” she asked herself. ‘ She talks 
about his attention, his devotion, as if he 
were at her feet: and yet she suffers him 
to disgrace her by this unparalleled 
meanness !” 





“TWO GENTLEMEN” AND 


THE PLAYERS. 

A uiTTLE volume, published in 1598, and 
entitled Palladis Tamia; Wit’s Treasury : 
being the second part of Wit’s Common- 
wealth, by Francis Meres, Master of Arts of 
both Universities, printed by P. Short 
for Cuthbert Burbie, and sold at his 
shop at the*Royal Exchange, London, 
wakes early and curious mention of 
Shakespeare and his plays, and affords 
evidence of the estimation in which the 

t was then held. “As Plautus and 

eneca are accounted the best for comedy 


THE 





and tragedy among the Latines, so Shakes- 
peare among the English is the most ex- 
cellent in both kinds for the stage; for 
comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Verona, 
his Errors, his Love’s Labours Lost, his 
Love’s Labours Won, his Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream, and his Merchant of 
Venice; for tragedy, his Richard the 
Second, Richard the Third, Henry the 
Fourth, King John, Titus Andronicus, 
and Romeo and Juliet.” Further, writes 
Master Francis Meres: “As Epius Stolosaid 
that the Muses would speak with Plautus’ 
tongue, if they would speak Latin, so I say 
that the Muses would speak with Shakes- 
peare’s fine-filed phrase, if they would 
speak English.” Shakespeare is also enu- 
merated among “the best of our lyric 
poets,” and described as “the most pas- 
sionate among us to bewail and bemoan 
the perplexities of love.” Itis added: ‘As 
the soul of Ephorbus was thought to live 
in Pythagoras, so the sweet, witty soul of 
Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued 
Shakespeare ; witness his Venusand Adonis, 
his Lucrece, his sugared sonnets among 
his private friends,” &c. 

The comedy of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona was first printed in the folio 
collection of the plays published in 1623, 
seven years after Shakespeare’s death; 
John Heminge and Henry Condell being 
the editors. We are wholly without 
record of any early performance of the 
play. It is, as Hazlitt describes it, 
“little more than the first outline of a 
comedy loosely sketched in—the story of 
a novel dramatised with very little labour or 
pretension.” It provides the players with 
no great opportunities for histrionic dis- 
play. The work is rich in passages of 
quaint humour, in scenes of tender senti- 
ment, and poetical expression; but the 
dramatic interest is never highly wrought. 
Johnson, while pronouncing the versifica- 
tion excellent, and the allusions learned 
and just, complains that the play is “a 
strange mixture of knowledge and igno- 
rance, of care and negligence. The author,” 
he continues, ‘ conveys his heroes by sea 
from one inland town to another in the 
same country; he places the Emperor at 
Milan, and sends his young men to attend 
him, but never mentions him more; he 
makes Proteus, after an interview with 
Silvia, say he has only seen her picture; 
and, if we may credit the old copies, he 
has, by mistaking places, left his scenery 
inextricable. The reason of all this con- 
fusion seems to be that he took his story 
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from a novel, which he sometimes followed 
and sometimes forsook, sometimes remem- 
bered and sometimes forgot.” Schlegel 
holds that the play, with The Taming of 
the Shrew and The Comedy of Errors, 
bears many traces of an early origin ; that 
it paints the irresolution of love and its in- 
fidelity to friendship “pleasantly enough, 
but in some degree superficially.” In the 
character of Julia, the German critic dis- 
covered “a light sketch of the tender 
female figures of Viola and Imogen,” who, 
in like disguise, quit their homes on love 
adventures, and to whom “a _ peculiar 
charm is communicated by the display 
of the most virginly modesty in their 
hazardous and problematical situation.” 
The absolute source of the plot of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona has not been 
discovered. It is believed, however, that 
Shakespeare built portions of the frame- 
work of his play upon the story of The 
Shepherdess Felismena, contained in a 
version of the Diana of George of Monte- 
mayor, by Bartholomew Yonge, _ first 
printed in 1598, but completed sixteen 
years before. A paftial version had been 
made by Edward Paston at an earlier 
date, and in 1596 the first part was turned 
into English by Thomas Wilson, and 
dedicated to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton; but neither, apparently, 
of these performances was ever printed. 
Shakespeare, however, may have had 
access to the manuscripts. Other inci- 
dents of the play may possibly have been 
derived from the Arcadia of Sir Philip 
Sidney, first printed in 1590; but the 
resemblance, as Mr. Payne Collier states, 
is “too slight and casual” to warrant any 
decided conclusion on the subject. There 
is reason, however, in the suggestion that 
an early play, entitled The History of 
Felix and Philiomena, referred to in the 
accounts of the Revels of Court, as repre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth in 1585, 
“on the Sundaie next after Neweyeares 
Daie at night at Greenwich,” may have 
been a dramatic version of The Shep- 
herdess Felismena, the hero of which story 
is called Don Felix, and may further have 
been serviceable to Shakespeare in con- 
triving The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Shakespeare had read the writings of 
Ly!y, the euphuist. Mr. Payne Collier 
notes a resemblance between a passage in 
the Alexander and Campaspe of Lyiy, first 
printed in 1584, and a line in The Two 
Geutlemen of Verona. “Thou may’stswim 
against the strcam with the crab,” says 





Apelles in Lyly’s play; “feed against 
the wind with the deer, and peck against 
the steel with the cockatrice; stars are to 
be looked at, not reached at.” So the 
Duke in Shakespeare’s comedy demands 
of Valentine: “Wilt thou reach stars, 
because they shine on thee?” 

The more famous plays of Shakespeare 
gradually found their way back to the 
stage after the reopening of the theatres 
at the Restoration. The comedy of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, however, long 
remained upon the shelf—seemed, indeed, 
to be altogether forgotten. No traditions 
of theatrical success probably attached te 
it; the names of the great Elizabethan 
actors were not connected with it. Dave- 
nant had been able to descant upon Taylor's 
method of playing Hamlet, or Lowin’s per- 
formance of Henry the Eighth ; uve ne wae 
no one to tell how in Shakespeare's owe 
time Valentine had been represented, how 
Proteus, how Speed, or how Launce. It 
was not unti! 1762 that the play reappeared 
upon the stage. It had then been sub- 
jected to considerable alteration and adap- 
tation at the hands of one Benjamm 
Victor, who, from the humble state of a 
peruke-maker, or barber, rose to be the 
poet-laureate of Ireland, wrote various 
plays of inferior note, filled the t of 
under-manager of the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, and finally entered Garr'ek’s 
service as the treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre. It is told of Mr. Victor that, 
offering one of his productions to Mr. Rich, 
the eccentric and illiterate impresario of 
Covent Garden, he was discomfited by the 
information that his tragedy was unaccept- 
able, for the mysterious reason that there 
was “too much horsehair in. it.” This 
may have been a sly allusion to Victor's 
earlier trade of wig-maker. He was con- 
sidered, however, a very proper person te 
operate upon Shakespeare. 

In an advertisement to the altered play, 
Victor writes with a self-satisfied air of 
his labours and their success, and imitates 
earlier adapters in extending a sort of 
contemptuons patronage to the poet. “It 
is the general opinion,” he states, “Chas 
this comedy abounds with weeds ;” and be 
professes that he has removed the rankest¢ 
of these, while solicitous lest he should ge 
too far, and, grubbing up weeds, should 
destroy flowers as well. Further, he had 
endeavoured to give a greater uniformity 
to the scenery, and a connection and con- 
sistency to the fable, adding: “I cannot 
find upon the strictest enquiry this comedy 
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was ever acted since the time of its im- | at the head of a band of young men, calling 
mortal author; it is undoubtedly one of | themselves the Town, who demanded of 
the most weak and irregular of his plays.” | the managers admission to the theatres at 

Victor’s alterations are often unfortunate | half-price at the end of the third act of 


enough. Thus, by transposing the second 
and third scenes of the first act, he compels 
Julia to answer Proteus’s letter before she 
has received it; and by consolidating other 
of the scenes, he has skipped over the 
lapses of time contemplated by the poet, 
and jumbled together incidents that should 
have stood apart. In Victor’s version Silvia 
not only decides upon marrying Valentine 
before he has plainly avowed his love for 
her, but even supplies him with written 
directions as to their union and escape; 
Launce speaks his first soliloquy at Milan 
instead of Verona; and two comic scenes 
are added to reintroduce Launce and Speed 
in the fifth act. Valentine’s declaration 
after he bas become reconciled to Proteus, 
‘* All that was mine in Silvia I give thee,” 
which Pope, Hanmer, and Steevens have 
censured as unnatural, Victor suppressed, 
and introduced further changes which 
were accounted improvements. Thus, 
when Proteus offers violence to Silvia, 
Valentine advances and bids the outlaws 
arrest the offender; then addressing 
Silvia, he assures her of her safety, and 
tells her to dismiss her fears; afterwards 
he reproaches Proteus, and then is recon- 
ciled to him. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, thus 
amended, was performed five nights with 
success, although Mr. Victor admits that, 
his happy alterations notwithstanding, the 
“fable appeared rather too weak to claim 
the due attention of an improved audience.” 
Much to Mr. Victor’s disappointment, 
however, upon the sixth representation 
of his tinkered edition of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, “which,” as he 
states, “according to theatrical crstom 
belonged to the author of the altera- 
tions,” there occurred one of those riotous 
outbreaks which the audiences of the 
eighteenth century occasionally permitted 
themselves. 
Fitzpatrick, described as a gentleman of 
independent fortune and a critic of fair 
note in his time, having been engaged in | 
some small dispute with Garrick at a club 
of which both were members, determined 
to indulge at all costs his wrath against 
the actor, and attecked him bitterly in the 
public journals. Not satisfied, however, 
with this expression of his malevolence, | 
Fitzpatrick was eager for more active 
measures, and accordingly placed himself , 


It seems that a certain Mr. | 


‘its own demerits. 


asthe hero of Garrick’s satirical poem The 
| Fribbleriad, and was savagely scourged by 


the play of the night, excepting only 
during the run of a new pantomime. 
Regardless of the announcement in the 
bills that the sixth performance of The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona was for the 
benefit of the author of the alterations, 
a riot was determined on. Fitzpatrick 
harangued the public from the boxes, 
denouncing the impositions of the mana- 
gers, and declaring the right of the 
audience to fix the prices of admission. 
It was in vain that Garrick attempted to 
address the house; he was received with 
groans and uproar, and was treated with the 
utmost contempt by Fitzpatrick and his 
associates. An immediate decision upon the 
matter was demanded of the manager; no 
time was permitted him for debate and 
deliberation ; he was required to yield 
unconditional submission. Finally, the 
benches were torn up, and the lamps and 
lustres destroyed; every act of violence 
committed, indeed, which rage or malice 
could suggest. The riot being renewed 
_ upon the followingevening, Garrick deemed 
it prudent to comply with the demands of 
the rioters, and the manager of Covent 
| Garden was constrained shortly afterwards 
to follow Garrick’s example. The exception 
made in favour of new pantomimes, how- 
ever, provoked much remark at the time. 
‘It was declared that the effect of the 
arrangement would be to exalt entertain- 
| ments of a worthless class at the expense 
of tragedy and comedy ; and that, in order 
to obtain full prices, the managers would 
be encouraged to produce a succession of 
| new pantomimes. 
| Mr. Victor was compensated with a sum 
|of one hundred pounds; for his audience 
had departed at the commencement of the 
riot, the money they had paid for admission 
' being returned to them at the doors of the 
theatre. But his version of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona was never more seen 
upon the stage. Its discomfiture was 
attributable in part to the violence of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and his friends, and in part to 
Fitzpatrick, it may be 
noted, figures under the name of Fizgigg, 














Churchill in fifty lines expressly added to 
the eighth edition of the Rosciad. 

The Valentine of Victor’s version of the 
comedy was personated by O’Brien, the 
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fencing-master’s son, an admired light 
comedian, who subsequently shocked so- 
ciety very much indeed by becoming the 
husband of Lady Susan Fox, the daughter 
of Lord Ilchester. Proteus was played 
by Garrick’s pupil, Holland; Speed by 
King—to be afterwards famous as Sir 
Peter Teazle and Lord Ogleby—and Launce 
by Yates. Miss Bride appeared as Silvia, 
Mrs. Yates as Julia, and Miss Pope as 
Lucetta. All these players obtain the 
mention of Churchill in his Rosciad. 

No trace of any further performance of 
the comedy is discoverable until the year 
1784, when Quick, a comic actor much 
admired by George the Third, famous too 
as the original representative of Ton 
Lumpkin, perceiving probably that the 
character of Launce offered him many 
opportunities for expressing his drollery, 
revived The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
at Covent Garden, on the occasion of his 
benefit. The play was presented from the 
original text with some few alterations 
only ; no aid being sought from Victor’s 
version. Quick was assisted by the Speed 
of Edwin, a comedian of great humour; 
in other respects the cast was but in- 
different. The third-rate actors, Whitfield 
and Wroughton, represented Valentine and 
Proteus respectively. Silvia was played 
by Mrs. Stephen Kemble, formerly Miss 
Satchell; Julia by Mrs. Mattocks, a 
daughter of the Hallam who did much to 
establish the theatre in America; and 
Lucetta by Mrs. Wilson, a lively soubrette 
whose career upon the stage was but brief. 
She was famous at one time for her 
personation of Filch, the pickpocket, in a 
sort of travestie of The Beggar’s Opera, 
when the characters were reversed, and 
the men appeared as women and the 
women as men. 

The comedy was not repeated until 1790, 
when, with the wonted inaccuracy of 
playbills, The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
was announced at Drury Lane as “ not 
acted these twenty years.” Mr. Wroughton 
sustained the part of Proteus, Mr. Barry- 
more appeared as Valentine, Launce and 
Speed being represented by Dodd and 
John Bannister. The piece was played 
for three nights only, and then underwent 
neglect until Kemble revived it at Covent 
Garden, in 1808. Kemble had small 
reverence for purity of text—was, indeed, 
much addicted to tampering with Shakes- 
peare. He added certain lines of his 
own, and availed himself of Victor’s 


alterations, while avoiding his blunders 





“On the whole,” 
notes Genest, ‘“‘ Kemble’s revival does him 


for the most part. 


no credit.” He undertook the part of 
Valentine, Pope appearing as Proteus. 
Both players were charged with being 
somewhat too mature of aspect for the 
characters they sustained. Kemble was 
now upwards of fifty, and on this account 
the description of Valentine as a “ youth- 
ful” lover was altered to “confident.” 
The comic characters were in thoroughly 
competent hands, for Munden appeared 
as Launce to the Speed of Blanchard. 
Munden is said to have afforded great 
satisfaction to the public, although certain 
of the coarser utterances of Launce were 
received with hisses. The actor brought 
upon the stage his favourite Newfoundland 
dog, Cwesar; but the animal had been 
insufficiently trained for histrionic purposes, 
or suffered himself to be carried away by 
his feelings. In one of the scenes he was 
observed to seize a fellow performer by 
the leg rather too really and rudely. 
Launce’s dog seems, indeed, to have in- 
convenienced the representation upon other 
occasions. Genest notes a performance 
of the comedy at Bath, in 1822, when 
Liston, engaged for eight nights only, 
appeared as Launce: “The play was 
acted as written by Shakespeare, and not 
as mangled at Covent Garden. Liston 
played very well, but he was obliged to 
pull the dog hard by the chain, which 
spoiled the effect.” 

About this time there was a sort of rage 
for converting Shakes to operatic 
uses, just as in late days the poet has been 
resorted t» for the purposes of spectacle. 
Bishop, a fertile and graceful composer, 
furnished the musical embellishments ; 
Frederick Reynolds, the dramatist, making 
the necessary alterations in the text. The 
songs introduced were usually musical 
settings of Shakespearian words, gathered 
indiscriminately from the plays and the 
poems; but the singers now and then had 
recourse to other sources, especially when 
encores were awarded them. In his 
memoirs, Reynolds, admitting that severe 
censure had attended his proceedings, 
pleaded that he had restored to the stage 
works which had in truth been lost to it, 
and that he had really provided “a rich 
Shakespearian treat.” The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, which, when produced by 
Kemble only obtained threerepresentations, 
now attracted crowded houses for some 
thirty nights—a proof that the public 
cared more for the songs than for e 
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Miss M. Tree, a delightful singer, 













































to be presently succeeded in the part by 
Meadows. Valentine and Proteus were 
personated by Jones and Abbott. The 
plays operated upon by Reynolds were 
Pho Comedy of Errors, Twelfth Night, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. He also added 
songs and dialogues to The Tempest, and 
altered the second part of Henry the 
Fourth, providing “occasional dialogue,” 
so as to introduce a spectacle of the 
eoronation. 

After two seasons of life as an opera, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona departed 
from the stage, not to reappear until 1841, 
when Macready was manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. It is hardly necessary to 
gay that the original text was now scrupu- 
lously respected, the musical embellish- 
ments wholly suppressed. The play was 
hiberally provided for, and most carefully 
represented. Macready records in his diary: 
“ Settled with Marshall and Tomkins the 
acenery of The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
it was with some hesitation, however, that 
he undertook the part of Valentine; he 
was conscious that upon the stage Valen- 
tine does not figure very effectively. 
Presently he writes: “‘ Reconsidered the 
question of acting the unimportant parts 
ef Harmony [in Mrs. Inchbald’s Every 
One has his Fault] and Valentine, and 
came to the decision that everything 
should be done to raise and sustain the 
eharacter of the theatre; that my reputa- 
tion could scarcely be affected in any way 
by the assumption of these parts, or, at 
least, not injuriously; and that it would 
be a sad calculation to think of propping 
my reputation by the ruins of the theatre. 
I saw that it was right todo them. Read 
Valentine. Read Harmony.” And here 
is « final entry on the subject : “ December 
29th, 1841. ‘eel the play of The 
# TwoGentlemen of Verona, which occupied 
# as avery long while; it was not finished 
antil five o’clock. Acted Valentine im- 
perfectly and not well. Was called for on 
aceount of the play and warmly received.” 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona enjoyed 
few repetitions however. 

Seven years later, the comedy was 
yevived at the Haymarket Theatre, when 
Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Creswick ap- 
fj peared as Valentine and Proteus, Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Keeley as Speed and 
Launce, the heroines Julia and Silvia 
being represented by Mrs. Charles Kean 








appeared as Silvia; Liston played Launce, | 


and Miss Julia Bennett. And The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona was again pre- 
sented on the opening night of the present 
Olympic Theatre, December 260h, 1849, 
when Miss Fanny Vining and Mr. Daven- 
port, an American actor of some eminence, 
‘took part in the representation. These 
final performances may be said to have 
demonstrated that, from a modern point 
_of view, the stage attractions of the play 
are but limited. 

It may be added, as a concluding note, 
that the Two Gentlemen of Verona is one 
of the shortest of Shakespeare’s plays, is 
not rea!ly longer than a modern five-act 
play, and therefore does not need curtail- 
ment to fit it for representation in the 
theatre of to-day. It contains no more than 
nineteen hundred and sixty-two lines. 





IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


THE passion-flowers o’er her bright head drooped,’ 
The roses twined their faint rich biooms above her, 
Great crimson fuchsia bells with myrtle grouped, 
White lilies watched the maiden and her lover ; 
The warm air round them fragrant with the breath, 
Of violets nestling in their mossy wreath. 


The fountain’s silvery tinkle, softly chiming, 

Blent with sweet laughter and with low replies, 

As past the arch, the music’s pulses timing, 

Flashed flying feet, flushed cheeks, and sparkling 
eyes; 

And tinted lamps and mellow moonlight strove 

To light the happy dream of youth and love. 


A little year—a pale girl stood alone, 

Where withered tendrils choked a fountain’s lip, 

And ’mid the ivies, rank and overgrown, 

The melting snow, in slow and sullen drip, 

Plashed, where ’mid shattered glass and broad arch 
barred, 

A straggling rose-tree kept its silent guard. 


** Gone, like the glory of my morn,”’ she said, 

“* Like faith, and hope, and joy of summer hours ;”” 
And from the untrimmed branches overhead, 

She plucked the frailest of the frail pink flowers, 
Meet emblem of the love that had its day, 

And passed, with spring and beauty, quite away. 





LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 

A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VY. 

Tue mind is the body’s master. Amos 
Hedley had been afoot in the woodsall night, 
with only an occasional rest against the bole 
of a tree ; had been afoot all the morning on 
the rugged fell with ouly a suggestion of 
breakfast; and might weli have claimed 
the privilege of fatigue; but a spirit of 
unrest was alive within him, never to 
be tamed to quietude whilst Hope was 
missing. 

On his way to the head keeper he met 
Sir William in the grounds, near the hall, 
and in answer to the query: ‘‘ Whither so 
fast, young man?” told hastily the story 
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of Hope Wolsingham’s disappearance, her 
claims upon his gratitude, and his anxiety 
to renew the search for her. 

The baronet smiled as Amos spoke of 
gratitude : he had some recollection of the 
independent dairymaid. The required 
permission was given on the instant. 

Nature and common-sense had dictated 
the necessity for refreshment; now Amos 
plunged his head in a bucket of water, ate 
heartily a dinner the sympathetic cook set 
before him, and started off afresh like a 
new man. 

Quite an hour had been consumed when, 
accompanied by Gipsy, he again emerged 
from the copse, and strode through the 
village on his way to the fell. The other 
seekers were far ahead of him, and some- 
thing like a jealous qualm came over him 
lest she should be found by any but him- 
self. His better nature, however, rebuked 
him, aud he told Gipsy it mattered not 
who came first on her track, so long as she 
was only safe and well. 

The dispersed explorers had met and 
parted, and met again after three hours’ 
fruitless wandering, and were, with the 
single exception of Gilbert Applegarth, on 
the point of returning to their own homes, 
convinced that the girl had gone astray of 
her own freewill and not of mischance, 
arguing that she was most likely with old 
Betty at some “kirsening,” when the 
echoes of a distant shout attracted the thin 
ears of one, a hewer. 

With hands curved to mouth a loud 
“Halloo!” was thrown forth, and re- 
answered back again, and the whole party 
hastened in the direction of the yoice, 
quickening their steps as they saw a figure 
in the distance, soon recognised as the 
gamekeeper, ranning and waving his arms 
as if to urge them forward. 

Amos had already gone over the ground 
these others had taken, and known it barren. 
Something urged him to make fresh 
enquiries from the woman who had seen 
Hope last, and obtain an indication of the 
road she had taken. 

He had been too brief a time in the 
neighbourhood to know all the short cuts 
across the fells, and it was less his own 
sagacity than that of Gipsy which led him 
to the long spur of grey rocks where she 
had rested and shaken the grit out of her 

shoes. 

Here Gipsy, who had been some time 
uneasy, suddenly came to a stand, sniffed 
at the ground, looked up in Amos’s face, 


was off as fast as his three good legs would 
carry him, past the point of the spur, often 
looking back and whining, rebelliously 
regardless of the keeper’s whistle ; for the 
man and the dog were going in different 
directions. 

There was not the faintest indication of a 
path, but Gipsy kept on, over ground so 
ragged that Amos could not conceive the 
possibility of its being mistaken for the road 
even in a fog, and but for the peculiar 
manner of the dog, he would have declined 
to follow. 

Presently they came upon great heaps 
of slag and coal-dust, so long forgotten that 
weeds and grass had found a home there. 
But there was no place where Hope could 
lie hidden, dead or alive, unless it were 
that solitary clamp of furze and hazel- 
bushes in the distance. 

Gipsy stopped as if suddenly arrested, a 
movement of his long ears told that he 
was listening, then he stood rigid with his 
tail set, as if he had come upon his game. 
He gave a short sharp bark, bounded for- 
ward to reach the bushes, looked back as 
if to call his master, scurried here and 
there as if to find entrance, and barked as 
if he were wild. 

His master was quickly after him, and, 
but that he was brought to a sudden stop 
by something that sounded like a far-off 
whisper of his own name, he might have 
fallen forward, and shared the fate of the 
poor creature perishing of cold and hunger 
in the depths below, so completely had the 
thick fringe of hazels hid the old coal-pit’s 
yawning mouth. 

Thus checked, with his heart almost at 
a stand-still, he lay down upon the ground, 
andthrasting his head into the gap between 
the bushes, looked searchingly down with 
shuddering dread. 

It was an awful depth, and but that the 
gleaming water below served as a reflector 
of the sky, he might have failed to discern 
the dark figure seated on the beam, with 
white face raised so piteously to the light. 

And now he was sure he heard his own 
name, fsintly mingled with an imploring 
cry for succour; and as he answered her 
cry with the one word “ Hope!” his sudden 
joy at her discovery living, was dashed 
with fears lest she should die ere rescue 
was possible. 

A faint scream rising from beneath told 
that he was at least heard. Again he 
called, and loudly, to bid her be of good 
cheer. Then leaving Gipsy on guard, he 





whined, then with his nose to the earth, 


darted off helter-skelter, pausing only to 
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send a lond halloo upon the wind from 
time to time, until, as he was well-nigh 
spent, his call was answered. 

The blacksmith’s wife and Mrs. Apple- 
garth had thought it ill-omened that three 
of the pitmen slung coils of rope around 
them when they joined the search; and 
Amos had more than once been tempted to 
empty from his pockets the good things 
the cook had crammed them with in token 
of her sympathy. He had fancied the 
weight impeded his progress. He had cause 
to be thankful he was so laden. 

Geordie, whose long legs best fitted him 
for courier, was at once despatched to the 
village for more help and sundry appliances, 
and spurred by compunction he did not 
loiter by the way. 

There was little consultation at the 
mouth of the pit, where Gipsy stood like a 
sentry, and barked on their approach. 

The hazel has a tenacious grip of the 
soil ; its tough out-spreading roots twining 
and interlacing. And now Amos showed 
himself less a novice than the pitmen 
deemed. He helped to splice the coils of 
rope, and telling them he had been bred 
a sea-fowler on the coast, would have 
ventured on the descent, had not their 
experience told the line was far too short. 

One of their number, foreseeing this on 
his first glance downwards, had scudded 
off forbare life to the nearest mine at work; 
but the brief afternoon had made strides 
as swift before the man returned with 
cable and comrades to help. 

Still there was a stretch of daylight left 
when Amos was slowly lowered in a rope- 
cradle, guiding its descent fowler-wise 
down the face of the shaft, whilst anxious 
prayers went up to heaven from the rough 
beings, so prompt at the call of duty— 
Wesley’s disciples, one and all—and Gipsy 
could hardly be restrained from leaping 
after him. 

He gained the bottom in safety, only 
in time to catch the form of Hope as she 
was dropping from her narrow perch. 
Expectation and joy had overtopped ex- 
haustion; human nature could no longer 
bear the strain. 

Whentwo pitmen, slung together, reached 
the side of the keeper, they found him 
standing more than waist-high in water, 
sustaining Hope with one arm, and pour- 
ing brandy down her throat from the 
flask of the good-natured cook. By this 
time a stout blanket had been brought. 
A sort of hammock was made, into which 
she was lifted, still in a state of uncon- 








sciousness ; and Amos, looping his foot in 
a rope stirrup, prepared for the hazardous 
ascent, whilst the men below steadied the 
impromptu cradle with a gye. 

There was a breathless hush as the twain 
were landed clear of the hazels on the bank, 
and there was some doubt whether Hope 
was living or dead. 

Gipsy barked and leaped excitedly ; 
Farmer Applegarth’s big fingers untied the 
girl’s choking hat-strings; Amos kneeled 
down and chafed her rigid hands ; the fresh 
air blew upon her face; more brandy was ad- 
ministered ; and under the influence of one 
or all restoratives her languid lids unclosed. 

Women as well as men had come bare- 
headed from the village on hearing Geordie’s 
news, and there was a general shout at 
this token of life. The men then turned 
with a will to release their captive brethren, 
and by the time they were landed, Hope was 
eating ravenously the bread and meat from 
Amos Hedley’s pockets, soaked though 
they had been in the pit. 

She was carried home to the farm in 
Dame Applegarth’s own rocking-chair, and 
there was no lack of volunteers for the 
service. But Amos, who had felt his own 
strength collapse when there was no longer 
a demand upon it, was content, like Gipsy, 
to walk beside, and now and then stretch 
out a hand to wrap closer around her the 
blanket which the rising wind displaced. 
Hope was too feeble for many words, 
but her thanks had been sufficiently 
eloquent, and Amos was doubly blest. 

Wet, cold, hunger, exposure, and en- 
forced wakefulness for eight-and-forty 
hours, would try the strongest woman’s 


frame. Hope was on the verge of a fever; * 


and when the first use she found for speech 
was to bid Amos hasten to Sir William, 
and warn him that Nick Faw and the two 
escaped poachers were going to break into 
the hall that very night, she was ac- 
credited with delirium. She said she 
had thought of little else all the while she 
was down the pit, and implored him to 
lose no time in warning his master. But 
he lingered incredulous, and she grew 
impatient. And then, as fever grew, her 
mind did begin to wander, and all her pent- 
up love was unsealed, and found unconscious 
utterance in broken words and ejaculations 
of alternate fear and gratitude. She was 
once more in the darksome pit, cramping on 
her narrow perch, and yet afraid to move a 
limb lest she should have a fresh struggle 
with the icy water below her; prayin 

for deliverance, and crying that she should 
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die, and Amos would not scorn her then. 
Anon she implored Nick Faw and Joey 
Dobson not to murder Amos—to-spare the 
poor doggie—anon she muttered fragments 
of the nefarious colloquy by the rocky 
ridge on the hill-side, with self-gratulations 
that she had overheard it all. Then she 
was fleeing from pursuit; now falling, 
falling into the bottomless pit; every now 
and again she would look wildly round 
and shriek for Amos to save her—not to 
let her die there of cold and hunger! 

It was all a disjointed tangle, pitiable to 
listen to, as evidence of the ordeal she had 
undergone, and the fever that ran riot 
through her veins ; yet such is the incon- 
sistency of man, that a thrill of satisfaction 
stirred the pulses of Amos at her uncon- 
scious admissions, in spite of the new 
dread lest she should be lost as soon as 
found. 

She had been laid on a huge blue-and- 
white check-covered squab or sofa in the 
kitchen, and had not yet been removed to 
her own low-roofed bedroom under the 
eaves. The fire had been piled up high to 
warm and welcome her, and the whole 
attendant crowd‘had taken possession of 
the apartment, freely discussing Hope’s 
marvellous deliverance and the sagacity of 
Gipsy, in tones fitter for the hill-side than 
the sensitive nerves of a woman in her 
prostrate condition. 

Mrs. Applegarth, ministering to her im- 
mediate needs, grew uneasy as she listened 
to herand to them. Geordie came from the 
cellar with two great pitchers of ale, and 
the farmer busied himself to place half a 
cheese and a big loaf on the table; but it 
* needed only a hint from the dame to carry 
ale and edibles into the barn, with the 
crowd in their rear. And there Geordie 
was left to play host, Gilbert returning to 
help his good dame. 

Thus it chanced that Hope's utterances 
fell into no strange ears, except those of a 
kindly old neighbour (herself as deaf as a 
post), who remained to chafe the girl’s 
benumbed limbs, whilst Mrs. Applegarth 
prepared a hot buttermilk posset by way 
of food and physic. 

At first Amos was disposed to put Sir 
William on his guard, on Hope’s suggestion; 
but, when she grew palpably incoherent, 
he was half inclined to fall in with the 
farmer’s notion, that the “ puir wench’s 
brain wor torned,” he had best “nut fash 
th’ maister for nowt,” and reluctantly left 
her to her nurses at last, to turn the ques- 
tion over in his own mind as he dragged 








his tired limbs through the park home- 
wards to the hall. Yet, if Hope had heard, 
and heard aright, the robbers were to 
make the attack that very night.—Hark ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hark! A dry twig cracked under a 
heavy foot; a hare, startled from its sleep, 
scurried past him; Gipsy gave a low 
growl, and stood still. Amos had bor- 
rowed the farmer’s gun, and now held it 
ready: there were certainly strangers in 
the plantation. To put it to the test he gave 
a peculiar signal whistle. There was no 
response. A fellow keeper would have 
answered. 

He stood for a minute or two with his 
gun at half-cock; then, as if thoroughly 
reassured pursued his course, with Gipsy 
limping beside him, quite as weary as his 
master, though not one whit more content 
or satisfied. 

As usual, Amos had entered the plan- 
tation by the copse-gate; the cut thence 
across the park saved at least a third the 
distance of the road-proper. 

To-night he stood in need of rest, 
but now he was on the alert, and wide 
awake. Coupling that stealthy tread with 
the growl of the dog, and Hope’s com- 
munication, he was inclined to pay 
more heed to her warning, and felt how 
necessary it was he should reach the hall 
without arousing suspicion in the evil | 
minds so near to him. He stepped on 
boldly as if on ordinary duty, loitering 
now and then, and patting Gipsy with a 
pleasant word; apparently going farther 
away into the covert, yet drawing nearer 
to the open park with every step. 

Once away from the shadow of the trees 
he made direct for the hall, pondering 
how best to get immediate speech with 
Sir William without first ranning the 
gauntlet of the servants’ ball. 

He was anticipated. The baronet had 
given orders, thatimmediately on the game- 
keeper’s return he should be shown into 
the library. 

There he found Sir William seated at a 
large table, with books and papers before 
him, and two or three money-bags at his 
elbow, which had been that day paid in by 
his steward. 

Shutters were fastened, curtains drawn, 
the fire glowed, the wax-lights in the silver 
candelabra were repeated in the giazed 
fronts of ponderous book-cases; and as 
Sir William half turned in his chair to 
greet the new-comer, Amos had a vision 
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of a struggle for the bags upon the table, 
and the words, “silence with the knife,”’ 
came into his mind with painful sugges- 
tiveness. 

“And so the young woman is found! 
I’m glad of it! And where was it, Hedley; 
and how came it all about? You must 
tell me the whole story,” and the baronet 
smiled pleasantly, “for your lady will not 
bate a jot of the news, and I shall have to 
retail it. Lady Derwent is greatly inter- 
ested in your—sweetheart—shall we say ?” 

It was impossible to answer all the 
baronet’s cordial questions at once, and 
Amos hesitated. There was a look of 
gravity on the young man’s face, as well 
as an utterly exhausted droop of his 
shoulders. There was wine on the table. 
Struck by something in the young man’s 
voice or manner, Sir William filled a wine- 
glass from a decanter on the table, and 
bade him drink that before he began, it 
would “ put heart into him.” 

But he had already begun. His tale 
would not brook delay. Briefly and 
modestly he told the story of anxious 
quest, attributing the credit of Hope's 
recovery entirely to the sagacity of Gipsy, 
and dwelt more on the pitiable condition 
in which the lost girl was found, than 
on the adventurous descent of himself 
and others. His master’s commiseration 
was roused, but its expression was arrested 
as Amos unexpectedly drew close, and, 
leaning one hand on the table, bent down 
to tell in lowered tones that Hope had 
fallen into the old pit in endeavouring to 
evade Nick Faw and two others, who had 
planned, in her hearing, to break into 
Derwentside Hall that very night, for 
plunder, and it might be—murder also. 

Sir William grasped the arms of his 
chair and half rose from his seat, aghast 
and confounded, as he well might be. But 
he was a brave man, and after that first 
surprised start, listened with apparent 
composure, whilst Amos went on to say 
that he had heard strange footsteps in the 
wood, and believed the wretches were 
lurking there in readiness. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” acquiesced Sir 
William ; “and we must be ready too,” he 
added, with his hand on the embroidered 
bell-pull. 

Thwaites, the pompous old butler, came 
at the summons. He had been a servant 
in the family from boyhood. 

In horror and amazement he uplifted 
his fat hands, unable to comprehend the 





Bat he was alive to the need for prompti- 
tude and caution. With Amos in tow he 
left the library to carry out instructions. 

Cook had a substantial supper ready for 
Amos. Men and women servants crowded 
round to ply him with questions. It was 
ten o’clock. Lady Derwent had rung for 
her maid half an hour. ‘To bed, to bed, you 
chattering women-folk,” cried Thwaites. 
“Tt is long past time. Sir William wants 
the house quiet; he has Mr. Ramsay’s 
accounts to overlook. 

He was imperative. The maids retired 
grumbling, the housekeeper following, with 
a light in a wire screen, as was her custom, 
to secure the extinction of other candles. 
All bolts and bars had been previously 
adjusted, and to an outside spectator the 
household appeared to sink into night’s 
torpor and quiescence as usual. 

When the coast was clear, Sir William 
and the butler armed the men servants 
with cudgels or pistols; and with many 
a charge to be silent, placed them two 
and two in the lower rooms, the point of 
attack being as uncertain as the number 
of the robbers. 

Derwentside Hall was a plain stone 








edifice, with a flagged pavement on three 
sides, whilst the other overhung the river 
at an elevation, and so was safe from 
attack. It had been calculated that foot- 
steps, however stealthy, would be heard 
upon this pavement; but the men had 
come with muffled feet, and the first inti- 
mation of their approach was the sound of 
a file on the unglazed grating of the larder 
window. ’ 

Tron, woodwork, and wirework were all 
old, the operator skilful ; erelong the frame- 
work gave way with little noise. Someone 
crushed through the gap, and dropped on 
padded feet—a second followed—a third ; 
the flash of a lantern glewmed on the 
passage walls; there was a stoppage at 
the butler’s pantry, a jingle of keys, as if 
the lock was being picked, a low-voiced 
suggestion to make sure of the coin 
first, it was safest; and then the three 
ruffians passed into the large kitchen on 
their way to the opposite door, the one 
with the dark lantern in the rear. There 
was a dull red glow in the heart of the re- 
cently slaked fire which barely cast a light 
on the bright iron fender and white hearth, 
leaving the corners of the great kitchen in 
deep shadow. 

As the third man stole in, Amos, who 
stood ready, closed the door behind him, 





enormity of a burglary at Derwentside. 








shadowy forms darted from every corner, 
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and the intruders found themselves in a 
trap. 

“ Surrender, you vagabonds!” cried Sir 
William, and the cock of a pistol was heard 
to enforce command. 

‘“‘Nivvor!” roared the leader ; “ it be thee 
or me for it,” and darted forward to throw 
himself on the baronet, whose voice had 
revealed his whereabouts. 

There was the gleam of a knife, the flash 
of a pistol, and Sir William was down with 
a ruffianly hand on his throat. Already 
he felt the sharp prick of a blade, when 
the man’s arm was clutched from behind, 
there was a grip of a powerful hand on 
his collar, he was dragged to his feet, 
and hurled across the kitchen, where he 
struck against and overturned a chair in 
falling. He rose and again rushed forward, 
but his knife was gone, and when he closed 
with Amos, the two grappled together, with 
only their natural weapons, and on equal 
terms, barring the fatigue of the latter. 

In the general scuffle their individual 
conflict was unobserved. It was not until 
the other burglars had succumbed to stout 
cudgels in stout hands, in spite of their 
lethal weapons, and the crape was torn 
from the faces of Mat Laing and Joey 
Dobson, that their captors had breathing- 
time to note the desperate struggle on the 
hearth. But by that time it was nearly 
over, Amos had succeeded in bringing his 
antagonist to the ground, his head had 
struck the fender in falling, his hat had 
fallen off, and Nick Faw lay there stunned. 

He was not killed, however, and had 
fared little worse than Amos, who had 
got an ugly scratch with the knife in 
wresting it from him. 

The butler, too, had pretty nearly got 
his quietus, or thought he had, but it was 
from the chance hit of a friendly cudgel, 
and the knives had not otherwise done 
much damage. 

Those were hanging days. When the 
three ruffians were hauled off to the county 
gaol the next morning under a strong 
escort, they knew they were journeying 
to the gallows, and. that they would be 
too heavily ironed to escape this time. 

Penitent enough were the two poachers, 
who had been led into the more daring 
attempt by the prospect of plunder and 
revenge under the inspiration of Nick 
Faw; but the hardened tinker, scowling 
and sullen, only opened his mouth in 
blasphemy. 

Amos, whose hand smarted under band- 
ages, could not resist the temptation to 








tell the man how their plot had been over- 
heard, and how the lass who heard would 
have been Jost but for the poor dog they 
had thrown so wantonly at the baited bull. 
Aye, and mayhap if the doggie had never 
wanted nursing, it would have known 
nothing of Hope or her kindness. Nick 
Faw had certainly twined a rope for his own 
neck when he threw the dog to be gored. 

The man glared at the speaker, and bit 
at him like a savage; and Gipsy having 
forced his way amongst the crowd at the 
back of the hall, as he and his companions 
were led away in custody, he put out his 
foot and dealt the animal a brutal kick. 
He had again reckoned without his 
host. Gipsy darted after him, and made 
him feel that woollen stockings were bad 
armour agaiust canine fangs. 

Sir William’s wound was scarcely more 
severe than that of his gamekeeper, though 
but for the latter’s promptitade it might 
have been fatal. The baronet’s gratitude, 
and that of Lady Derwent, could not be 
expended in words. He dealt immediate 
rewards to the other domestics who had 
taken part in the capture of the. burglars 
and the defence of his property, but he told 
Amos he should have to think how best to 
serve him and his sweetheart—as he per- 
sisted in calling Hope Wolsingham. 

In the first place he left him at liberty, 
until his hand was healed, to go where he 
would, and quickly as feet could span the 
distance Amos was at Applegarth’s farm. 

An hour later Sir William and Lady 
Derwent met him at the farmer’s gate as 
he was rushing in a state of distraction to 
find old Betty Wolsingham. She was 
wanted to try her skill on her own grand- 
child, whose fever had not abated. 

Dame Applegarth lauded the wondrous 
condescension of the lady in mounting the 
dark stairs to Hope’s small chamber in the 
roof, and laying vinegar-cloths on the 
maid’s forehead with her “awn lily-white 
honds,” but the lady felt as if the girl was 
suffering for her, and as if she owed hera 
husband's life. 

Geordie, who had not ceased to deplore 
his inactivity in the first instance, was ready 
enough to fling his long legs over a bare- 
backed horse, and ride off for Sir William’s 
doctor; and by the time Dr. Blackett’s 
three-cornered hat and gold-headed cane 
reached the farm, old Betty was there to 
act as nurse under his instructions, though 
she felt strongly tempted to trust to her 
own remedies and ignore him altogether. 
Fever and delirium ran high; over and 
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over again the girl went through her 
frightful experience on fell and in pit, but 
in all such genuine anxiety for the people 
at the hall was apparent, so much affection 
for Amos Hedley, which he was “sure 
nivvor te ken,” that the sternest heart 
would have melted with pity, and Amos, 
kneeling by her bed-side, sobbed again. 

For a long while her life trembled in the 
balance, but what the skill of the time 
and loving hands could do was done for 
her; she was young, had a strong consti- 
tution; the crisis passed, and left her to 
regain strength, and to discover that she 
had a lover by her side who poured out his 
heart as if he knew the depth of hers. 

She was not voted well enough to enter 
the witness-box at the winter gaol-delivery. 
The men had gone armed to Derwentside, 
had broken in, had picked a lock, fought 
and wounded the inmates of the hall, and 
their sentence came from under the judge’s 
black cap. Her evidence was not needed. 

At the beginning of the year, Sir 
William announced to Amos that he had 
@ farm on his hands for which he wanted 
a tenant; it was well-stocked, and might 
be had on a long lease for a small rental ; 
and he thought Amos might venture on it, 
with Hope as his helpmate. 

And so itcame about. Hope wore at her 
wedding the ribbons Amos had from the 
pedlar; and Gipsy was handed over to 
them along with the lease of the farm, to 
be petted and spoiled by master and mis- 
tress—and by the children, too, when they 
came. 





A WOMEN’S HOTEL. 


_ I BuItr a fold for [women] ; 
I stored it full of rich memorial ; 
I fenced it round with gallant institutes. 


It had 
an arch 


Whereon a woman-statue rose with wings 
From four wing’d horses dark against the stars ; 
And some inscription ran along the front. 


It had a 


All round with laurel ; a cou 
Compact of lucid marbles ; boss’d with lengths 
Of classic frieze ; with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, 
Enringed a billowing fountain in the midst. 


It is a noble picture. It is what the 
Princess Ida did ; desiring to benefit 


porch that sang 


“ee ee 


The soft and milky rabble of womankind ; 
and the world will always know what 








came of it, and how her highness was of 
the earliest to see that she 


had fail’d in all ; 
That all her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry ; 


and that she must issue from her sanctuary, || 


with her train of maidens, her laws broken, 
her scheme impracticable. 

But might it not have been a lesson to 
everybody, everywhere? Yetsurely, when, 
some months ago, there rose the Stewart’s 
Hotel for Women in New York, it was 
moulded on ideas little less exalted and 
palatial. An eminent lawyer, Judge Hilton, 


is said to have erected this at a cost of | 


seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds— 
probably a misprint in the English papers 
for seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and being, even then, a prodigious 
outlay. He intended it to accommodate a 
thousand women; to sleep them, as well 
as to feed them. He had it built with such 


“gallant institutes” as reception-rooms, | 


baths, dining-halls, library, private par- 
lours, sleeping-apartments, Jaundries ; and 
only fifty women enshrined themselves 
under his magnificent shelter! These fifty, 
finding his yoke and trammels too irri- 
tating and too irksome, betook themselves 
away from him after a few weeks’ trial, 
with the conclusion, as a legacy, that no 
dividend would accrue from his enterprise, 
and that it must be abandoned. 

Happily, it can be announced that there 
is a reverse to the picture. A lady, 
wiser by far, modest as a lady should 
be, and knowing with a lady’s instinct 
that women, unless bred to exceptionally 
large incomes, are best pleased to have 
modest surroundings, is now trying the 
experiment of a small Women’s Hotel 
in London. She gives it no name; she 
puts no sign, no posting, no blazonry, to 
distinguish the house from any other in 
the neighbourhood ; the address is simply 
Seventy-nine, Wigmore Street, and she 
simply calls it so. The lady means the 
inmates torap at the house, unobtrusively, 
privately, as any other house alongside 
would be rapped at ; the lady has arranged 
for these inmates to reach to about a score, 
twenty-two being the absolute full num- 
ber, and there her Seventy-nine, Wigmore 
Street, stands. It is at the corner of a 
street; it was formerly, and only a short 
time since, a shop; and this gives a long 
extra outlook at the wide side of it, 
added on to the frontage, that lets a capital 
flood of light into the ground floor, fur- 
nished as the large and general sitting- 
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room, that shows up its oak paint and 
bright crimson cloth admirably, thataffords 
the freest and most cheerful outside view, 
bringing animation, bringing incidents 
from it at every moment, and their sym- 
pathy. And this, small matter as it may 
sound, is excellent ; because, that Seventy- 
nine, Wigmore Street, should be home, 
was in the lady’s resolve at the very 
first outset and beginning. She did not 
want courtyards, approaches, vestibules, 
that block out chat and comment, and the 
kindliness that come from it. She did not 
want exclusion, distance, withdrawal, 
cutting young women off from little out- 
side ties that hold them, that they cling 
to, that give them thought and happiness. 
She did not want, above all, the awe that 
is in expanse and spaciousness, in vastness, 
and altitude, and echo. It was within her 
knowledge that simple working-women are 
not at home under the heavy influence of 
all this. It was within her knowledge 
that working-women are led by it to 
think they have had but petty life hitherto, 
and petty pay for it (wherein, for young 
women, and in a large city, lies deep 
danger, obviously); that they are only in- 
significant individualities to care for; very 
much too much set upon mere womanly 
ways and wishes that must be got rid of 
now, of a certainty, and at the quickest. 
And the lady, in establishing her Seventy- 
nine, Wigmore Street, knew it was good to 
encourage young women to hold to their 
own, to keep their simplicity. The homes 
they come from, and that they must return 
to, are inexpensive; they should not be 
taught to despise this inexpensiveness. 
The wages they can earn (or the salaries) 
are of the smallest; the wages they can 
earn are little likely to get beyond the 
smallest, since they are young, and they 
are women; and they cannot help their 
youth and womanhood, or get rid of the 
last ever, or of the first till they have grown 
out of it, and till their chances, alas! 
have become still smaller ; and, inasmuch 
as this denies women the ability of being 
spurred on by the sight of grandeur and 
majesty and stateliness to push through 
all obstacles till they have won grandeur 
and majesty and stateliness for themselves 
(which is the way, let it be remembered, that 
a man is spurred on), the lady has decided 
that grandeurand majesty and stateliness, or 
the outside forms of them, are inconsistent, 
as well as pernicious, in an hotel for earn- 
ing-women ; are a burden, in addition; are 
a discomfiture, and had better be away. 

It is good to see what is the result. 


Women are lodged at five shillings a week. 
This gives them a comfortable little com- 
partment in a dormitory holding four, each 
compartment being entirely partitioned off 
from any other, except where the partitions 
cease at a certain available height up for 


better ventilation; this gives them a com- 
fortable little bed, as the chief and largest 
item in this small dominion, with bedding, 
and the clean linen for it, liberally supplied ; 
this gives them also—and also to each girl, 
without anybody else having access to a 
single article of it—washing apparatus, 
towels, looking-glass, a chair, and some 
handy shelves and dress-pegs. It is not 
luxury, of course, but it is competence ; 
and in it there is every requisite for 
cleanliness, for neatness and comfort, and 
for privacy. Then, outside of it, but still 
included in the five shillings, there comes 
a list of etceteras that is long, and may 
be tedious, but that, for all that, had 
better be given, in order to get a due 
understanding of the subject. There is a 
plentiful supply of hot water and cold water, 
to be used much or little, and entirely at 
discretion, of easy access at each dormitory- 
door; there is at the same spot an equally 
easy arrangement for carrying the used 
water away; there are tin cans in which to 
draw it; there are foot-baths and larger 
baths; there are housemaid’s cloths and 
dusters, changed every week; there is every 
implement, or utensil, for all the meals—no 
girls having to provide, or to think of, or to 
“wash up,” any essential for any one of 
them—there is, finally, the thoroughly free 
use, at every hour of the day, in common 
with the rest of the inmates, of the com- 
fortable and cheerful sitting-room, with 
its bright outlook, on the ground floor. 
That no girl, singly, without co-operation 
and combination, could supply herself 
with this, or with a half of it, for five 
shillings, is clear; that no girl, able to 
afford a weekly five shillings, or thirteen 
pounds a year, for lodgment, should ac- 
custom herself to be satisfied with less than 
so much cleanliness and order and personal 
nicety, is clear, as well. The girl in enjoy- 
ment of it, however, is not to be quite idle 
—that has to beexplained. She is expected 
to make her own bed; to put her washing 
apparatus in order; to hang up, or fold away, 
her spare clothes ; to doas much dusting as 
will keep her compartment fairly clean; to 
black her own shoes, being charged a 
penny a week for use of brushes and black- 
ing; and, whenever she takes a bath, it is 
she who has to draw the water for it, hot or 








cold, and to pour the wateraway. Itisvery | 
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little. It is just a healthy amount of 
domestic work that a few minutes every 
morning are sufficient for; it is not so 
much, nearly, as what most earning-women 
and girls havetodo at home; it iskept atthis 
little becanse there is kind remembrance 
that the time of earning-women is money— 
or rest; which is quite as needful—and 
because there is no intention that the time 
of these particular earning-girls and women 
should be encroached upon ; and it is able 
to be kept at so little because the hired 
housemaids of the house scrub and tho- 
roughly clean out each compartment on 
one day in each week. Other arrange- 
ments are possible, however, if a girl be so 
situated that she cannot spare even this 
amount of time, and if she can afford to pay 
a little extra for her lodging, or if two 
sisters, or two friends, can manage to lodge 
together. There are single rooms to be 
hired; there is one at six shillings a 
week, one at seven shillings and sixpence, 
one at ten shillings, each provided with two 
beds; and from the inmates of thesethe work 
expected is reduced toa minimum. Fur- 
nished lodgings, in the ordinary meaning, 
these rooms more nearly approach ; for 
though the use of the general sitting-room 
is included in the bargain—and it must be 
used for meals, except in illness—the girls 
can make their private rooms their par- 
lours if they please; sitting in them for 
study, if they are teachers; for work, if 
they get their living by their needle. 
There has now to be a notification of 
what can be obtained at Wigmore Street 
as board. It can be every meal an inmate 
wishes for; it can be some of them; it can 
be none. As at an ordinary hotel, there 
is perfect liberty to order much, or to 
order little, precisely as is desired. There 
is a fixed price, too, for all the food; for 
instance: a penny for a half-pint cup of 
tea, coffee, or cocoa; a penny for two slices 
of bread and butter. This is a good contriv- 
ance by which the hearty girl, who can relish 
her two cups of coffee and fourslices of bread 
and butter for breakfast, is the only person 
who pays for her heartiness, and the more 
delicate girl, who finds half this quantity 
sufficient, counts up some little surplus in 
her purse at the week’s end, as consolation 
for her delicacy. And it is the same with 
the food for dinner. A girl can have a 
half a pint of soup fora penny, a half a 
pint of beef-tea for twopence; she can add 
a second course to either of these in a 
plate of meat and vegetables, coming 
together to fonrpence, or make this her 
dinner altogether: she can add a third 








course, ina “helping” of plum-pudding, 
rice-pudding, Yorkshire-pudding, rhubarb- 
tart, &c., at the extra cost of another 
penny for which of the group she chooses. 
Taking an inmate’s board for a weck, and 
counting the whole of the seven days in it, 
with three meals for each, it can be done 
for seven shillings. This gives the better 
of the two breakfasts just alluded to, at 
the cost of fourpence; this gives the meat 
and vegetables and the pudding, at the 
cost of fivepence; this gives two cups of 
tea, and two slices of bread and butter, for 
the third meal, at the cost of threepence ; 
making a total of a shilling. The cost of 
the maintenance of a girl can be arrived at 
this way by the easiest of methods. It is 
five shillings for her lodging, seven shillings 
for her food; twelve shillings together; 
thirty-one pounds four shillings at the 
year’s end. If the work the girl does is 
remunerated partly by food—as it is with 
dressmaking hands for business, who are 
provided with tea; as it is with day dress- 
makers in private families, and with 
assistants at the desk, or who “serve,” 
who get tea and dinner both—then these 
figures must be altered. They can be less 
by the price of the teas, saving one shilling 
and sixpence a week (Sunday tea remain- 
ing); they can be less by the price of 
dinners and teas, saving four shillings; 
ending, the first, in a total of ten shillings 
and sixpence weekly, or twenty-seven 
pounds six shillings the year; ending, the 
second, in a total of eight shillings weekly, 
or twenty pounds sixteen shillings the year. 
Young women with other occupations, 
however, such as day-teachers—whether 
that large mass of them under government, 
at board and national schools, or that other 
large mass, chancing to be equally out of 
reach of their homes, giving private instruc- 
tion in private families—cannot calculate on 
anysuch economy. They, like all the rest 
of their fellow earners, have the chance at 
times, when their duties permit, of visiting 
at friends’ houses and enjoying friends’ 
hospitality, whereby their expenses are 
lessened, and they have that additional 
reason for gratitude and attachment ; but, 
as their employments stand, they get no 
meals to eke ont their salaries, everything 
they eat is obliged to be a matter for 
calculation, and their yearly expenses must 
be taken to amount to what was set down 
above. And it is excellently well for them 
that by the generous founding of this 
Seventy-nine, Wigmore Street, they areable 
to get so much, and give so little for it; 
for let a thought be given as to what 
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such living would cost if it were without 
co-operation, and, on the other hand, as to 
what poorness and bareness, almost to what 
squalor, a girl would be reduced who could 
only spend thirty-one pounds four shillings 
a year on keeping her life within her, and 
who must get the best she could, unaided, 
to come to it. The reflection, with the 
reckoning of it, proves incontestably what 
a good gift earning-women have had given 
to them in this new establishment, what 
a good service they have had rendered. It 
is a service, too, it may be happily added 
here, that does not stop at the limited 
number of girls and women who can be 
received at Wigmore Street as residents. 
Adjoining their pleasant house, and served 
from the same kitchen, is a nice quiet 
meal-room, open to any women of the 
neighbourhood—to those, say, who can 
sleep at home, but who cannot get so far 
as home in the middle of the day for eating, 
and there they can partake of wholesome 
food—of breakfasts, if wanted, of dinners, 
teas, ofany meal—with company and under 
influences that are wholesome, and at prices 
exactly the same as if they were entitled 
to admittance into the general sitting-room. 

This reflection on, and reckoning up of, 
a girl’s board and lodging cannot be left 
without another word though. It is a 
word, indeed, too pressing, too patent, too 
full of point for it to be left unsaid. 
Where are the girls who can afford to pay 
thirty-one pounds four shillings a year for 
their living? Where are the occupations 
for girls so paid for that the girls can think 
of spending thirty-one pounds fourshillings 
a year for living? Are there many of them? 
Do they so present themselves, there and 
here, that it is difficult to make selection P 
Alas ! there is a question here touching the 
labour market that must bring sighs. Are 
women to work?—which they certainly 
should. Are women to have independent 
standing, independent homes, independent 
responsibilities ?—which is exceedingly 
doubtful as a clamoured-for “right,” but 
which, as a dire necessity, is too often 
forced upon them. Then, by all means, let 
women have pay for their work that shall 
not be a mockery ; then, by all means, let 
the wayes of work be of the sort that they 
shall not contend with the wages of sin 
in more than one way—that way of death. 
Figures are cruel. It seems cruel altogether 
to have put down at all the figures 
that have been put down in this sketch, to 
have made the search that led to them, 
to have ventured on the thoroughness and 
on the multiplication that made up the 





sum. Yet figures are kind; for they tell 
the truth, and draw attention to it, And 
most especially are these figures kind that 
are here, and they are put down in the 
sheerest pity. But they must be added 
to before they will represent what they 
were meant to represent. Increase them 
by the cost of clothing, since an English 
girl, following the occupation of teacher, 
clerk, assistant, milliner, must be, before 
all, neat and attractive; increase them 
by the cost of washing; by the long list 
of minor expenses—stationery, postage, 
an odd newspaper, a train, an omnibus, 
an endless &c., and the subject is only 
too grave and pitiable. It means that 
such women and girls as can work at 
home, contributing nothing to home ex- 
penses, and earning sufficient for dress, do 
fairly well; it means that such women 
and girls as can work in others’ homes, 
getting food and shelter as well as salary, 
do fairly well; but for such others as 
are unable to fulfil either of these con- 
ditions, as are forced to find a world for 
themselves, alone, with no helping, there 
are no such calm statements to be made, 
there can be no use of even such neutral 
colours. The battle is strong with these, 
truly; the straggle heavy; they are yet 
obliged to enter into it; for work of the 
sort has to be done, and women of the 
sort have to do it; and it was precisely in 
the hope of assisting their efforts, of 
alleviating their anxieties, that Seventy- 
nine, Wigmore Street, was generously and 
sympathisingly established. 

A reference more now to the Women’s 
Hotel of New York. There the inmates 
were forbidden to have sewing-machines 
in any part of it; in Wigmore Street 
they may have them, and do have them, 
and use them as they have a mind. In 
New York they were forbidden to take 
women friends to their private rooms; in 
Wigmore Street they may take them and 
do take them, and may invite them to 
meals, as they have a mind. In New 
York, also, there were to be no musical 
instruments in private rooms (without 
which, how could a music-governess make 
herself perfect in some difficult “ passage,” 
requiring monotonous playing over, or 
singing over, again and again ?); there 
was no admittance into the hotel after the 
regulation closing-hour of eleven at night. 
In Wigmore Street neither of these pro- 
hibitions exists; for the piano or the har- 
monium may go in with the inmate, and 
an inmate may remain out after closing- 
time, which is ten o'clock, provided only 
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she has previously given notice that such 
is her intention. The New York objection 
to the visits of male friends is, however, in 
full force in Wigmore Street. It is right 
it should be. No supervision or selection 
would be strong enough—and no girl is 
received as an inmate unless she brings 
two recommendations—to keep out danger, 
or, at least, scandal, if there were a free 
intermingling of men in a home for 
women. The brothers of some would not 
be the brothers of the others, it must be re- 
collected ; and even if the most honest and 
honourable courtship were begun, honest 
and honourable English girls are not in 
the habit of receiving their lovers at their 
lodgings, and it would lead to other con- 
ditions not consistent with the equable 
tone of propriety that is necessary. So, 
also, is the New York objection to home 
pets and pictures held to at Wigmore Street. 
How could it be put aside? Ina house re- 
ceiving twenty-two women, it is manifest 
there might be twenty-two birds or ani- 
mals; if there were, this would not be fulfil- 
ling sanitary conditions ; and with thisorany 
number there could not be kindness to the 
birds and animals themselves, since women 
out at work all day must leave their pets 
more or less neglected (as earning women, 
lower in the scale, have unhappily to leave 
their babies) ; and in the case of pictures 
hung up, it is equally manifest that there 
would be unsightly patches all over the 
carefully papered and painted walls, when 
pictures, on their possessor departing, had 
to be taken down. 

Finally, there is one more forbidden 
thing in Wigmore Street—intoxicating 
drinks. No wines, beers, or spirits are 
allowed to be bought or taken there. 
| Whether Judge Hilton laid down this law 
in New York cannot be accurately stated ; 
it is quite certain that the Princess Ida 
built her fold without a thought about it, 
and that it was precisely because she had 
had no thought about it that all the mis- 
chief that befell her came. It is greatly 
to be hoped that mischief of any sort will 
be averted from this newer and, in this 
much, purer venture. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. A WING OF THE FIREFLY. 

It was only an unusually emphatic en- 
treaty that she would take care of herself 
during his absence, with a word of reference 








to the hope that rendered her health doubly 
precious to him, which Robert Thornton 
had addressed to his wife at parting, and 
which had strangely touched her. He 
rarely gave expression in words to his 
absorbing love of her; contenting himself 
with the anticipation of her wishes, and 
the moulding of his life upon her tastes. 
He had discerned, in very early days, with 
the sure instinct of a great affection, that 
Laura was unsentimental; and although 
he never imagined that an impatience of 
sentiment could, in her case, be a symptom 
of shallowness of feeling, he was extremely 
sensitive to the slightest touch of the 
ridiculous being associated in her mind 
with his love for her. Thus, while 
every day brought her his care, his fore- 
thought, his devotion, he dealt little in 
endearing epithets, or verbal compliments 
to the beauty and the charm that held his 
heart as securely as they had won it 
promptly. 

Perhaps it was because she was so 
bright and happy, the weather so lovely, 
the sunshine so vivid, the face of nature 
so smile-bedecked, because freedom, and 
wealth, and the power of pleasing were 
such good things to own; perhaps it was 
because the deeper chords of her nature 
were being stirred by the new interest and 
meaning that were coming into her life; 
but there was in Laura’s heart while those 
tears stood in her eyes a warmer and 
deeper feeling towards her husband than 
had ever been there before, and in her 
intelligence a truer comprehension of him. 
She had at least a glimpse at that moment 
of the worth of the undivided love and 
perfect loyalty of such a heart as his. A 
strange incredibly clear and rapid vision of 
her life since she had first seen him passed 
through Laura’s mind, before the brief 
silence between herself and her companions 
was broken. 

The impression of the morning was not 
transitory, and the first practical form that 
it took was one which Laura knew would 
be pleasing to her husband. After their 
drive, and when she had left her friends at 
their own abode, she devoted the remainder 
of theafternoon to writing to Miss Thornton. 
Laura felt herself “good” while she was 
doing this, and she wanted to feel “good” 
that day. It was never an easy task for 
her to write to Miss Thornton. The old 
lady’s views were so different from Laura’s, 
and she held them with so much energy 
and decision ; she was so entirely ignorant 
of Laura’s “ world,” and disposed to hold 
it in such slight esteem, that there was 
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reasonable ground for Laura’s remissness 
as a correspondent; it was not all mere 
laziness, as Mr. Thornton said it was, when 
he gently urged her to show the fitting 
respect to his only relative. “Just be 
yourself in your letters,” he would say to 
Laura, when she objected that it was diffi- 
cult to write; and she had never liked to 
say to him that it was that “just herself” 
which had not been fortunate enough to 
captivate the aunt as thoroughly as the 
nephew. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, her task was not at all difficult; 
there was one subjeet which she could 
always make interesting to Miss Thornton, 
and that was the very subject on which 
she felt inclined to write. She would give 
Miss Thornton a full, true, and particular 
history of Robert’s proceedings — she 
thought of him as “Robert” this time, 
and was conscious of the strangeness of 
the word in her thoughts—since they had 
arrived at Nice; she would tell her about 
the Firefly ; and finally she would wind up 
by making a positive promise that the ex- 
pected heir should be born in Scotland. 
She had not quite assented to Robert’s 
wishes on that point, though she had no real 
intention of opposing them ; she had been 
tiresome, capricious, and careless about it, 
and he would be so glad when he came back 
to know that she had written such a letter. 
And she would enclose one of the photo- 
grapbs of Robert that had just been sent 
home; there had not been time to look at 
them. Laura went to her husband’s room 
to find the parcel, and lingered there 
awhile, idly touching the things on the 
dressing-table, and turning over the books. 
A portrait of herself was placed upon an 
easel, by the window. “If we were only 
to stay in a place for a day,” thought 
Laura, “he would have that unpacked and 
set up.” She found the parcel of photo- 
graphs, and looked at them all, selecting 
the best for Miss Thornton. Robert made 
a good photograph, shethought; the strong, 
placid, truthful, manly face, came out well 
under the scrutiny of the sunlight. She 
propped the little card portrait up on her 
desk, and glanced at it many times while 
she was writing, with smiles which would 
have fallen like sunbeams on Robert 
Thornton’s heart, if he could have seen 
them. 

Her letter completed, it was time for 
Laura to dress for a dinner, to which she 
was engaged for that evening, at the villa 
of a Russian princess. She wished she 
had not said she would go, and let Robert 
arrange that she should take Sir John and 





Lady Coverley in her carriage; she felt dis- 
posed for a quiet evening with a book. It 
would have been quite another thing if 


Robert had been with her. Dressing was 
a bore. There were some gowns in a box, 
just come from Paris, and she had thought 
of wearing one of them, but she changed 
her mind. She would wear a gown which 
Robert had noticed a day or two pre- 
viously, and, as ornaments, her cats’-eyes. 
What trouble Robert had taken about 
those beautiful gems; what a fine set he 
had succeeded in getting! The shifting 
shimmer of the gems became the sparkling 
little beauty well, and never had Laura 
looked more sparkling, or more beautiful 
than she looked that night, when all the 
new-comers at the Princess M——’s recep- 
tion who did not know her asked who 
she was, and all who did were anxious to 
— their possession of that privilege. 

aura’s spirits rose high; she was pleased 
with the company, satisfied with herself, 
and honestly wishing all the time that her 
husband were by her side. The moon was 
shining over the Bay of the Angels when 
Laura came back to the hotel, and its rays 
turned to the likeness of silver wings the 
distant sails on the horizon. The Firefly’s 
were not of the number, Laura knew; she 
was far far away by this time. The town, 
and the gardens, the background of hills, 
the jutting-out promontory, the wide calm 
expanse of steel-blue sea under the wide 
calm expanse of steel-blue sky, with the 
lesser lights that rule the night ablaze in 
it; the atmosphere so clear and light that 
every object was defined with a blade-like 
sharpness; all made up a picture on which 
not the most accustomed eyes could rest 
without a fresh sense of calm and elevated 
pleasure. Laura looked out of her window 
at the scene for long after she was left 
alone, with a deeper feeling than its beauty 
had ever before aroused in her, and said 
to herself when at length she turned away : 
** And it must be equally still and beautiful 
all along the coast. A glorious night atsea.” 

The morning showed achange ; the wind 
was chill, the sky was overcast, and Laura’s 
daily message of enquiry for Mrs. Monroe, 
was answered by Miss Wells to the effect 
that she would not venture to go out that 
day. Laura had made some engagements, 
but she did not feel inclined to fulfil them ; 
she was in an idie mood, and disposed for 
nothing more lively than a visit to her 
friends in the old town. She sent her 
excuses to the people who would expect to 
see her, and wished it was not too early to 
call on Mrs. Monroe. It had not occurred 
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to Laura that she should feel lonely and 
weary just because Robert was to beaway on 
a three days’ cruise ; but it was so, and the 
society of two persons, who had nothing at 
all in common with the bright and pleasure- 
loving world in which Laura habitually 
lived, was the only resource to which she 
could turn without distaste against the 
depression that was stealing over her. 
And, somehow, she thought differently 
to-day from what she had thought yester- 
day about Mrs. Monroe. She had been 
too sanguine; these variations were com- 
mon in the insidious malady that had 
taken hold of her frieud. Miss Wells was 
not deceived; she had seen too much to 
be taken in by the false strength and the 
fitful spirits which might easily delude one 
so inexperienced as Laura. There came 
over Laura a sense of the terrible reality 
of suffering and death, which are in the 
background of every life, and it fright- 
ened her, as if for the first time she 
had learned that such things were. A 
limpse of something more and other in 
fife than she had ever thought of came 
to her—of something that was in the 
minds of serious people, like her husband, 
for instance, and Miss Thornton, which 
could and would help them in times 
of trouble from which there could be no 
exemption or escape for anyone; this it 
was which was showing itself to Laura, 
coming in upon her as the tide might come 
in upon a belated wanderer on the cliff- 
bound shore; something that was not 
formula, or cant, or fashion; something 
which Mrs. Monroe had, and that was help- 
ing her. Helping her along a path which 
Laura discerned aright for the first time, 
and from the sight of which she shrank— 
a path which lay throngh pain, and led to 
death. What was it? Love? No; that 
was gone, or rather it was changed into 

rief, and even Laura knew that a broken 
ae helps no one on the way of life. 
Was it courage? No. Mrs. Monroe was 
not a woman of the courageous kind, even 
in health. Was it religion? Laura asked 
herself that question for the first time in 
her life, when in some unaccountable way 
the inexorability of the law of suffering 
that rules human existence revealed it- 
self to her. She must think of this; she 
must see to this. What had come to her 


between yesterday and to-day, to inspire 
her with thoughts such as she had never had 
previously, and to make her afraid? Her 
prosperous young life lay all around and 
ahead of her, bright and smiling like the 
summer sea of yesterday ; anditcould hardly 





be that a few hours’ solitude and a change 
of weather had affected her so strongly. 

The pleasant motherly manner of Miss 
Wells me downright petting where 
Laura was concerned, and she was amu- 
singly interested in the “goings on” of 
the gay, busy, and great people into whose 
ways and customs she got no more than 
side peeps through the nooks and crannies 
of gossip. 

Mrs. Monroe was asleep when Laura 
arrived, and, having gladdened Miss Wells 
with the announcement that she meant to 
remain “ quite hours,” installed herself in 
the spacious sitting-room at the end of the 
apartment. When they had talked awhile 
of the invalid, Laura with more than usual 
seriousness, and Miss Wells cheerfully 
enough, though with thorough conviction 
of the hopeless nature of the case, Laura 
had to tell of the grandeurs and gaieties 
of the preceding evening, the emeralds 
and opals of the grand duchess, and the 
“historic” lace of the princess. Shesaw that 
Miss Wells was a little worn and anxious, 
and so she exerted herself for her amuse- 
ment and to turn the current of her ideas. 
While Laura was doing this, her thoughts 
were busy with Miss Wells’s life; she was 
trying to realise its self-sacrifice, and to 
imagine in what its rewards, which were 
distinctly not tangible or ostensible, might 
possibly consist. Her large income was 
expended upon the sick and suffering, its 
“margin” was what she allotted to her- 
self; her time and strength, the skill and 
patience, the tenderness and cheerfulness 
which were evident to all—and how 
infinitely precious to those for whose 
service she lived, only the sick and sorrow- 
ing could tell—were theirsalso. How did 
she do it; and what was her reward? 
With the strange sense upon her, that had 
come yesterday, and been growing all to- 
day, that she was learning something 
strange and vague which would have to 
clear itself in her mind and then be 
learned in all its extent and meaning, 
Laura listened to the stories of Miss Wells’s 
experiences, which she induced her to tell, 
the gossip being all exhausted, and felt 
herself drawn more and more to this 
woman, so homely and so good. 

The long talk was uninterrupted, for 
when Mrs. Monroe awoke, and Miss 
Wells went to her, she said she preferred 
to be left quiet for the time. So the 
hours went on, and Laura was about 
unwillingly to take her leave and return 
to dine in solitary state at her hotel, when 
a servant came to tell Miss Wells that a 
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person, who was waiting in the vestibule, 
wanted to see her. Miss Wells excused 
herself to Laura, begged that she would 
not go away—this was merely a message 
from one of her poor people, no doubt, and 
would not detain her—and left the room. 

“That is, I suppose,” thought Laura, 
“one of the best women in the world; 
who never did a deliberately wrong act, 
and very likely has done very few acci- 
dentally wrong ones. And yet, if I had 
done anything awful, and was sorry for it, 
and wanted to be helped out of it, I would 
come and tell her, and be quite sure that 
she would help me. Why, I wonder? 
There’s more in it than her having taken 
a fancy to me, and I to her. And if—if 
trouble and sorrow were to come to me, I 
think she would show me how to bear 
them.” 

She shivered, drew her mantle round 
her, walked to the window and looked 
out, left the window, and turned over the 
music that lay scattered on the piano. 
Thus several minutes passed, and Laura 
was beginning to wonder at the prolonged 
absence of Miss Wells, when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Monroe, wearing a white 
Indian shawl over her widow’s dress, but 
trembling with cold notwithstanding, 
entered the room. Laura greeted her 
with surprise and delight, saying that she 
had not hoped to see her that day at all. 

“And our days at Nice are getting 
few,” she added, “so that I grudge one.” 
All the time she was thinking how dread- 
fully ill Mrs. Monroe was looking, much 
worse than she had yet seen her look, and 
that her days were also getting few. 

“T want you to stay with me this 
evening,” said Mrs. Monroe, who uttered 
her words with a strange difficulty. ‘You 
will, [am sure. I felt so sure, that I told 
them to send away your carriage. You do 
not mind dining without dressing for once.” 

Her eyes wandered; she seemed hardly 
conscious of what she was saying; she 
sank into a chair, and panted for breath, 
while the damps of suffering or of agita- 
tion gathered on her lips and forehead. 

“Of course I will stay,” said Laura, 
bending over her in great distress and 
solicitude. “Iam very glad to stay, very 
grateful to you for asking me, for I was 
just thinking how dull and dreary an 
evening I should have to pass, all alone, 
and I really cannot go out without Robert. 
You are in pain—you are very very ill!” she 
added, for Mrs. Monroe had uttered a 
distinct grosn. 

“No, no, it will pass away in a moment.” 





But she caught Laura’s hand and pressed 
it against her own closed eyes, and she 
trembled in every limb. 

No thonght except of Mrs. Monroe’s 
illness crossed Laura’s mind as she bent 
over her, in the perplexity of ignorance, 
wishing with all her heart that Miss Wells 
would come, and that she herself were 
more useful and capable of helping others. 

The person who was waiting in the 
vestibule to see Miss Wells proved to be 
one of the servants from the hotel at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were stay- 
ing, and his errand was to request her to 
accompany him on the instant to the 
presence of Sir Wilfrid Esdailee A 
pencilled line from Sir Wilfrid, which the 
man put into her hands, confirmed the 
message, and added that the writer knew 
Mrs. Thornton was with her, and had to 
entreat Miss Wells to come at once without 
letting her know of the summons. 

“Where is he?” This was all Miss 
Wells said. 

The man led her along the corridor, and 
opening the outer door of the room which 
adjoined the last one of her own suite, and 
into which the senseless little window in 
the cross-door looked, let her pass through. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, who was restlessly 
pacing the room on the farther side, came 
towards Miss Wells, showing her a face 
more changed and ghastly than she had 
ever seen on a living man. She shrank 
back, and faltered out : 

“What is it? What has happened? 


The yacht——” 

“Yes! No! Oh, Miss Wells, what 
are we-to doP He is dead! How is she 
to be told? I found out at the hotel that 
she was here, and I have come to you.” 

They stood opposite each other in silence 
for a full minute; then Miss Wells made a 
sign to him to speak, and covering her 
face with her hands, listened. 

“The weather had been beautiful all 
day, the wind fair, and the yacht behaving 
splendidly. The night was also beautiful, 
and we stayed up talking until after mid- 
night. I left him, and went below, and 
then—I don’t know quite how it happened, 
nobody can tell exactly—there was a 
change of wind; and they were doing 
something with the sails. I know as little 
as you of such things, and can’t explain 
anything but the dreadful facts; I don’t 
know whether anybody is to blame—he 
did not see what was doing, or they did 
not see him—he was struck, by the flut- 
tering sail, I suppose, by some part of the 
tackle, at all events, and fell overboard. 
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I was up in a moment, and we saw him— 
we saw him, in the smooth sea, under the 
bright moonlight ; he was keeping himself 
up in the water, and it seemed as though 
he could easily catch the ropes that were 
out in a moment. It seemed, too, only a 
minute or two and yet an age until a boat 
was lowered, but in that minute he had 
gone down. I was at the side, and looking 
at him. I don’t know whether the men 
felt the least alarm; I did, but that is 
because I know nothing of the sea and 
ships; I think they had no thought but 
that he was safe. I saw his face distinctly, 
as he dropped his head and went down. 
We rowed about for hours, until long after 
it was daylight—the men did it because I 
asked them, useless as it was—then we 
brought the yacht back. There is a crowd 
at the harbour now, and all is known at 
the hotel. Thank Heaven his poor wife is 
here. How will she bear it? How is she 
to be told?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Wells faintly; 
and pointing to the wall with a shaking 
hand, “she is there, happy, hopeful, 
beautiful, and I don’t know how she is to 
be told. I cannot do it, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“Yes; that is what I mean,” said Sir 
Wilfrid solemnly. ‘Think that she is quite 
alone, except for her servant, and that I 
am only a man! She must not leave this, 
and go back to the hotel ignorant of what 
has occurred; she would hear it in the 
street, or from the people here.” 

“Ab,” said Miss Wells, with a start; 
“there’s the danger. She may not have 
waitedforme. Stay here until Icomeback.” 

He remained in the fast darkening room. 
Presently she returned, and Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile saw in her face, which had lost the 
expression of terror, that she would do 
what he asked, and was nerving herself for 
the task. 

“‘T have sent Mrs. Monroe to persuade 
her to remain with us; she will not 
suspect her, as she knows she has been 
very ill to-day; and I could not see her 
yet. But I will do it, Sir Wilfrid, though 
it is like taking up a knife to kill her. 
Just after she has been talking out her 
happy young heart to me.” 

‘It is dreadful, but it must be done. And 
there are arrangements, statements——” 





Sir Wilfrid paused, struck anew by the 
awfulness of the vanishing away of the man 
who had been with them but yesterday, a 
very type of the enviable among human 
beings. If they could have taken Laura 
to him, as he lay in that great calm of death 
which at least stills the revolt and tempest 
of grief, there would have been less dread 
over them both for the result of what she had 
to be told ; but this resource was not theirs, 
the solace of the last farewell was not to be 
hers. The bark of her happiness had indeed 


gone down at sea, 
When Heaven was all tranquillity. 


‘* When she has been told, it will be best 
to telegraph for her father; but the first 
thing is to tell her. I will remain here.” 

** No; come to my rooms.” 

He followed her at once. A little group 
of people had gathered at the head of the 
stair; the man from the other hotel was 
talking, and being talked to, in whispers. 
There was a dead silence as Miss Wells 
and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile came along the 
corridor, and taking no notice of them, 
entered the other apartment. 

“‘T have never seen you so ill,” Laura 
was saying, as Miss Wells came into the 
room, and approached Mrs. Monroe and 
herself, “‘and you are frightened. Is there 
anything very unusually wrong with you. 
Oh, I am so glad you have come back. 
She is—but you are frightened too. What 
is it?” 

She let go Mrs. Monroe’s hand, and stood 
upright. 

“T am frightened, my dear,” and Miss 
Wells came quickly, and put her arms round 
her, “frightened for you. I have to tell 
you bad news ; news of a very great sorrow 
—the greatest that could come to you.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Laura, clutching 
Miss Wells with both her hands. ‘“ Papa! 
Is he dead!” 

“No, no. Let me hold you while you 
hear it; and try, try to bear it, for his sake, 
and his child’s.” 

“ Robert ? ” 

She said only thet one word ; she saw the 
answer that Miss Wells could not speak ; 
she lifted her hands and pushed her hair off 
her forehead, then, with a wild white smile 
dropped between the arms that strove in 
vain to hold her, as if she had been shot. 
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